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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 



BOOK L 

THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS SINCE THEIR DISCOVERY 

BY CAPTAIN COOK. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE DISCOVERY TO THE DEATH OF THE KING 

RIHO-RIHO IN ENGLAND. 

The Sandwich Islands were discovered by our illustrious 
navigator, Cook, on his voyage from Otahetie to the north- 
west coast of America, in January, 1778. He returned to 
bis new discovery in November of the same year; visited the 
principal islands of the group ; and met his death at Owhyhee, 
in February, 1779. 

*' The Voyages of Captain Cook " are familiar to every 
Englishman. The manners^ customs, and character of the 
people, and the appearance of the country, which bis diB7 
covery made known to the world, are therein described with 
the simplicity, clearness, and truth, which mark all the 
writings of that wonderfully sagacious and energetic man. 

At the time of the discovery of this new little world, Kame^ 
hameha, who subsequently became its sole ruler, was but 
the chief of one part of the Island of Owhyhee. It might 
be interesting, but would be foreign to my purpose, to give a 
history of the manner in which this untutored Napoleon 
acquired for himself power. As undaunted courage, and as 
wonderful sagacity were displayed by him in the intestine 
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wars which he waged for the acquisition of the sovereignty of 
his native Archipelago, as were exhibited by the great Em- 
peror in his struggle to subjugate Europe; and his success 
was more complete and more enduring. 

At the period of Captain Vancouver'* visit, in 1793, 
Kamehameha had become the undisputed sovereign of the 
Island of Owhyhee, and was making war on Kahekile, the 
chief of Mowee, and on Kalunukupule, chief of Woahoo, 
with the aim of adding those islands to his dominions. 

Vancouver, an amiable man, and most considerate officer, 
took much pains in persuading the contending chiefs to end 
these sanguinary wars* By his kind and discreet conduct 
he had acquired much influence over them, and his pacific 
precepts had a temporaiy effect. 

Kamehameha made to him a formal declaration of sub- 
mission to the monarch of Great Britain, which is recorded 
in the published narrative of his voyage, and of which he 
furbished Kamehameha with a certificate, long and carefully 
preserved, of which the following is a copy : — 

" I also beg to inform all visitors, that, on the 25th February, 
I7d4, it a grand council of tiie principalchiefe of this island, 
~a^s6i^\)l%d 6ti board bis Britannic Mijei^t^*s ship, under my 
commitid, Kainehatinreha made the roost solettin Concession of 
the Island of Owhyhefe to his Britannic A4ajesty, his heirs, &c, ; 
^nd himself with the attevidii!ig chiefs unani^biisly acknowledged 
themselves subject to the British Crown." 

When, in a few yeafd aftei'^^ards, this braVe Wartibt had 
obtained posseissioh df the Islands of MowCe and Woahob, he 
wrote to his Mij^6ty X3eorge the Third again, acknowledging 
liim as his so'vei*eign ; and when his Conquest of the whole 
grdup was cotapleted, he once more declared himself and hiis 
people subjects '6f the king of Great Britaib, by the fidlowitig 
missive : — 

** His mos^ sacred Majesty George III., of the United Kingdom 

of Creat Britain and Ireland, King, Befender of the t'Vith, 

&c. &c. 

" Br6^her,— \V6 *KamehiCnQeha, kitig of the Sandwich islands, 

"wishing to render eviery assii^t&nce to the ships of his most sacried 

M&jesty's IMbjects "Who visit these Seas, have sent a letter b^ 
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Captain Spence, ship Duke of Portland^ to his Majesty, since 
'which Timoree, king of Atooi has delivered his island up, an<) 
we «te now io possession of the whole of the Sandwich Islands^ 
We, as subjects to bis most sacred Majesty, wish to bave a seal 
and arms sent from Britain, so as there may be no molestation to 
our ships or vessels in those seas, or any hindrance whatever. 
Wishing your Majesty a long, prosperous, and happy reign. 

** I am, Brother, Kamehameha." 

** Woahoo, August 6, 1810." 

This chief, die coDqueror and wise governor of his little 
world, died in May, 1819. His character and actipns are 
thus (correctly) described by a native writer: — 

'' He rewarded those who could obviate the unskilfulaess of 
his suite and chiefs, and he studied to ameliorate the condition of 
the lower classes. He went himself a-fishing, and cultivated the 
ground, appropriating the avails of his labour for the support of 
the chiefs and people. He devised no expedients for oppressing 
his subjects, did not become involved in debt, nor impose duties 
on articles sold to foreign vessels; nor did he in collecting 
revenue exact much silver, as that could not be obtained from 
the soil. He did not appoint days, in which his subjects were to 
labour for his benefit ; his measures were generous and constant, 
not feeble and oppressive. He was a wise and considerate man, 
neither allowing himself nor his soldiers to drink ardent spirits, 
nor is it known that he ever was intoxicated." 

The exact opposite of this description might, with justice^ 
be applied to the character and government of his son, who is 
said to protest against the sovereignty of England, and whom 
the disinterested republicans of the United States wish to re- 
present as perfectly capable of governing the Archipelago, of 
which the wise and warlike father made himself sole master. 

The intercourse between the Group and the civilized world 
was carried on, during the first years of Kamehameha's reign, 
almost exclusively by vessels engaged in the fur trade on the 
north-west coast of America, which touched at the islands for 
vegetables and fresh provisions. Indeed the islanders had 
acquired rather an evil repute from the death of Cook, the 
murder of the master and part of the crew of Vancouver's 
store-ship, and the capture of several small vessels. The 
death of Captain Cook, it is now well known, was occasioned 

B 2 
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by an accidental misapprehension on his part^ of the inten* 
tions of the islanders ; the other offences were prompted partly 
by revenge for injury committed by the reckless crews of the 
fur traders, partly by a desire of the warlike chiefs to obtain 
fire-arms and ammunition. 

From 1812 there was a brisk traffic between the Group and 
China, caused by the sandal wood, which was found in large 
quantities in the mountain forests. This trade was, in 
consequence of the East India Company's monopoly of Bri- 
tish trade in China^ almost entirely in the hands of Ameri- 
cans, who reaped a rich harvest, receiving in return for 
trinkets, arms, ammunition, and patched-up old vessels, many 
cargoes of this wood, whose sweet savour is so acceptable 
to the Chinese deities.* 

No doubt the fur traders and sandal-wood collectors who 
visited the Group sometimes talked of the Christian religion ; 
but, as their general conduct bore but little evidence of the 
fruits of Christianity — good morals — their words were but 
little likely to make much impression on the astute old chief, 
who, however, was fond of white men, and placed much 
dependence on the counsels of two Englishmen, Young anfd 
Davis, whom, with a kindly violence, he had detained on his 
islands, and whom he attached to his person and interest by 
imking them chiefs, and giving to them women of his own 
family for wives. 

He appears to have died, as he lived, a thorough believer in 
the system of idolatry taught by the heathen priests, and a 
firm supporter, regular observer, and strict enforcer of the 
oppressive tabooes, and other superstitious rites which they 
ordained ; though his humanity caused him to give dying 
injunctions that no human sacrifices should take place at his 
obsequies. 

Riho-Riho, who succeeded to the sovereignty won by his 
stern father, was a perfect Sardanapalus in love of pleasure 
and dislike of restraint. He felt that the tabooes were very 
troublesome ; he saw that, notwithstanding the dicta of the 

* The sandal wood is used by the Chinese to burn before their 
images. 
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priests that women who ate pork, or bananas, or cocoa nuts, 
would surely die, yet that some of them, with the curiosity of 
our mother Eve, did eat of these forbidden things and 
suffered no harm : hence he deduced that the sayings of the 
white men, that the religion of the native priests was foolish- 
ness — were indeed true ; and he showed his rejection of the 
ancient superstitions by publicly eating from the same dish 
with his wives, (a prohibited thing,) and they, emulating his 
example, publicly ate of pork, of bananas, and of cocoa nuts, 
and were unharmed. 

Ce n^est que le premier pas qui coute, in all matters. This 
was a strange, but pleasant beginning of a reformation, and 
the good work advanced rapidly. Wooden gods were cast 
down, temples were neglected, long standing restrictions were 
set at nought, men ate with women, and women joyfully par- 
took of the long-forbidden articles. 

One of the obstructives of the realm, a cousin of the king, 
was, indeed, shocked at this new order of things, and headed a 
rebellion, determined, as the native historian I have already 
quoted naively relates, ** to resist and turn back the tide of 
free eating which was threatening to deluge the land ;" but 
he was conquered, as all obstructors of human liberty and 
happiness will be. 

The nation, in fact, became, in a very few months, a 
tabula rasa in religion. In morals it had received no benefit — 
it could receive but little injury — by contact with visitors 
from civilized lands. 

In the spring of 1820, immediately after this revolution, a 
band of Presbyterian missionaries arrived from the United 
States, sent out and supported by the powerful, wealthy, and 
well-organized Society incorporated in Boston, under the title 
of " The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions." In 1822 Mr. Ellis, the writer of the " Polynesian 
Researches," arrived from Otahetie, bringing with him some 
native teachers. They were all hospitably received by the 
king and chiefs, and their preaching and teaching soon 
became popular among the natives. Mr. Ellis and his 
native assistants returned to the Society Islands in 1824; but 
their places were supplied by a reinforcement of missionaries 
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from the United States. The number of these has been gra- 
dually increased ; and, at the present time, the missionary 
labourers, on the different islands of the group, number 
upwards of forty — all American citizens, all having American 
v^ives, and all acting under the orders of, and receiving their 
support from, the Society in Boston. 

The influence of such a large number of missionaries — 
many of whom have been men of great natural talents, and 
to almost all of whom the characteristics of goodness of 
purpose, devotion to their object, and energy in pursuing it 
have belonged, — has been, naturally, very powerful over the 
limited population of the group. This influence has produced 
very important advantages, in the spread among the whole 
people of professed Christianity, and a degree of education; 
but it has, also, caused the evils, which will ever attend the 
preaching and teaching among the heathen, of men of 
limited education, and little knowledge of the world, imbued 
with gloomy views of the religion of Christ. 

Riho-Riho seems never to have paid much attention to the 
preaching of the missionaries. He had got rid of one trou» 
blesome religion, and did not wish to give obedience to an- 
other, which would interfere with his pleasures. The most 
he would promise, when closest pressed by Mr. Bingham— 
the most energetic of the body — was, that, "after pursuing 
his present course for five years he would become a good 
man." In 1823 he determined to visit England ; partly 
influenced by a desire to escape from these importunities, 
but, principally, with the object of holding personal commu- 
nication with bis brother George the Fourth, on the affairs of 
his islands. Ere he had obtained an interview with that 
monarch, he sickened and died, declining to communicate his 
desires even to Mr. Canning, although that distinguished 
statesman took much interest in him and in the affairs of his 
distant archipelago. His favourite wife (one of several) died 
in London a few days before himself; and the British €ro- 
vernment, with a well-timed liberality, commissioned the 
" Blonde" frigate, under the command of Lord Byron, to 
carry the remains of the royal pair to their native country. 

The British Government, at the same time, appointed a 
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consul to reside at the group, for the support of British in- 
terests, and the protection of British subjects. Mr. Richard 
Charlton, the gentleman then appointed to this distant mis- 
sion, exercised the functions of British representative from 
1824 to 1842, when he came to England for the purpose of, 
personally, representing the position of affairs — ^a position 
much opposed to the interests of British subjects there. 

The United States had been represented, from the year 
1819, by Mr. John CoflSii Jones, an American trader resident 
on the islands. 



V 
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CHAPTER 11. 

WtlNORITY OF KAUKEAULI. — MISSIONARY RULERS. SYSTEM 

OF GOVERNMENT. — CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. — DEPO- 
PULATION. 

RiHo-RiHOy notwithstanding his plurality of wives, died 
without children ; and his only brother Kaukeauli (who now 
assumes the title of Kamehameha III.) was his successor: 
but, he being a boy of only twelve years of age, the powers 
of government were wielded by Kalaimoku (surnamed from 
his talent and intelligence William Pitt) who had been a 
trusty counsellor of the old conqueror, and who was left by 
Riho-Riho as regent in his absence; and by Kaahumanu, 
one of the widows of the conqueror. 

The missionaries began, now, partly by their own exertions,' 
and partly by influence of the accounts of the effects of 
Christianity, in England, given by the returned members of 
Riho-Riho's suite, to have great influence over the people, 
and to exercise much control, not only in the government, 
but also over the occupations, and amusements of the people. 
The Regent, who had a large share of the firmness of purpose 
characteristic of the statesman whose name he had assumed, 
strenuously resisted this clerical interference in [political af- 
fairs; but he died ea.rly in 1827. His brother, Boki, who 
succeeded to his powers, also opposed it: but he had! less 
firmness than his predecessor, and soon got weary of the 
task. In 1829 he embarked on a bold expedition to conquer 
the New Hebrides, situated 3000 miles from his native group. 
The ship which carried himself and upwards of two hundred 
of his followers, perished at sea, it is supposed from fire ; and 
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the other vessel of the expedition, though she reached her 
destination, was too weak, single handed, to effect the bold 
purpose of the planner of the design. 

After Boki's departure, Kaahumanu was sole in authority. 
She was a great devotee, and exercised her powers entirely 
under the instructions of Mr. Bingham, the principal member 
of the mission, a man of much talent and energy, who had a 
sincere and disinterested desire for the welfare and improve- 
ment of his flock (which he considered the whole people of 
the islands to be) ; but whose feelings were those of a puritan 
of the old school — so deep a hater of sin, that he considered 
no punishment too severe for the most venial oflence. 

The following extract from a letter of friendly counsel ad- 
dressed to this stern Calvinist, by a highly distinguished 
English gentleman, who spent some months at the islands in 
the year 1831, will convey a good idea of the effects of this 
interference : — 

<^Too much, in my opinion, cannot be said in praise of the re- 
spectable members of the missionary society for their persevering 
efforts to civilize, educate, and christianize the natives; efibrts 
which, from ocular demonstration, I can state have been crowned 
with a degree of success truly astonishing. Great, however, as is 
the praise due to these well-deserving teachers of the gospel ; it is, 
I think, to be regretted that their evangelical zeal sometimes carries 
them to extremes by enacting — or by their interference causing to 
be enacted — certain restrictions on society, which, I conceive, 
ought to be attributed rather to over-righteous opinions peculiar to 
their sect, than to true religion. 

^^ The natives had formerly numerous games, such as running, 
wrestling, throwing the spear, &c., but these have either been pro- 
hibited, or discountenanced so efficaciously, as to cause their pro- 
hibition by the missionaries, under the pretext of being too nearly 
allied to idolatry, as an excitement to gambling, or as time ill spent 
which ought to be employed in religion. Now this seems to me to 
be drawing the cord too tight, and the consequence is, that all 
innocent and manly recreative sports have ceased— that even swim- 
ming is no longer an amusement. 

'* It is well known that a too constant application of the mind to 
one exclusive object, whether religion or otherwise, often bewilders 
and impairs the human faculties. Will it not, therefore, be well 
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for the missionaries to consider the probable consequences of oblig- 
ing the natives to devote too much of their time and thoughts to 
evangelical avocations, lest they should, in the end^ assume the 
garb of hypocrisy, instead of becoming sincere Christians. As 
nothing is more capable of bringing a new government into disre- 
pute than enacting laws which are not enforced, it is of vital im- 
portance to enact only such as can and ought, according to the 
principles established by civilized nations, to be obeyed. The late 
attempts to prevent foreign residents from drinking wine and spi- 
rituous liquors at their own tables, to close the billiard-room, and 
to take away the horses of those who should ride out on a Sunday 
for innocent recreation, appear to me despotic and vexatious ; and 
to emanate rather from sectarian enthusiasm— not to say intolerance 
— than from justice or sound policy.'' 

Kaakumanu died in tbe year 1832 : her powers passed into 
the hands of Kinau, an elder (half) sister of Kaukeauli, and 
she was under the same influence as her predecessor. 

The young king (Kaukeauli) was, himself^ strongly opposed 
to all the measures of the missionary rulers; he, in fact, 
linked himself with the '* Foreign Residents/' (the designa- 
tion applied to the traders, ^c.) and often took the lead in 
breaking the laws made for the government of the country of 
which he was^ nominally, the chief. 

In 1833, when he had attained his majority, he made an 
attempt to assume the active duties of government ; which 
attempt, had it not been for the assistance of his friends, the 
foreign residents, would have ended in his captivity ; but 
though he was afterwards entrusted with a small share of 
power, Kinau still continued to be the real ruler of the Archi- 
pelago until her death, which took place in 1839. 

Kaukeauli, as he advanced in years, grew more aiid more 
dissipated. To the sensuality of the Polynesian he added 
the vices of the European — drunkenness, gambling, and ex- 
travagance; and his time was spent principally with the 
lower class of whites, who were the chosen companions of his 
revelries. 

The trade in sandal-wood, begun in 1812, continued for 
twenty years to attract traders to the Islands ; and, though 
the chiefs at first scarcely knew how to dispose of the newly 
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discovereXl riches of their country, they soon began to find 
these riches insufficient to gratify their passion fer display 
and dissipation. The people were sorely tasked to cut the 
sandal-wood, and to carry it from the almost inaccessible 
mountains : the whole islands were nearly cleared of it in 
1834 — 35 ; and the chiefs were still heavily indebted to the 
traders. 

These traders were, up to this period, an easy-going, free- 
living race, associating together in terms of perfect amity, 
and indulging in frolics of the most extravagant description. 
There was little rivalry or competition among them. If one 
made a speculation, the others had always some share in it : 
money and goods were passed from hand to hand, without a 
voucher or receipt being even thought of; and a settlement of 
accounts was seldom made above once in each four or five 
years, and then in the most loose and careless, but amicable 
manner. If they wanted land to build houses upon, or for 
any other purpose, they at once had it given to them by their 
friends the chiefs ; and a deed or written title for their posses- 
sions was seldom thought necessary. 

I shall, before proceeding further in the narration of events, 
describe the condition at this period, of the native population. 

At the time of the discovery of the group, the feudal sys- 
tem existed in the most harsh and oppressive degree ; and its 
severities were rather increased than diminished by the con* 
tact of the chiefs with civilized men, as, thereby, they acquired 
wants, to supply which demanded new exactions from the 
people. ** War," says the before-quoted historian, " was in 
ancient times an oppressive thing, but the oppression from 
debt at the present time far exceeds it**' 

The arbitrary and unlimited power exercised by the chiefs 
over the common people I shall describe by quoting the words 
of one of the missionaries, whose opportunities of enquiry and 
observation have been ample, and whose iuclination would 
have been to give a softened, rather than an exaggerated 
view of its severity : — 

" The rulers claim and exercise the proprietorship of the whole 
laud, and available property thereon, in the hands of their sub- 
jects. This is the groundwork of their system; and they are 
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taught from infancy to consider the soil of the island as theirs in 
fee simple> and the common people as their tenants, to be con- 
tinued or removed at pleasure. In the exercise of this claim, they 
permit or prohibit to the common people, ad libitum^ the exercise 
of any privilege, as appears to them most conducive to their own 
interests or the general good. As there is no stipulated contract 
between the lords of the soil and the tenantry as to the amount of 
gratuitous labour and taxation which is to be paid by the latter, it 
gives to the chiefs an arbitrary power to make exactions as often, 
and to just such an extent as they think proper. The whole 
government patronage and power hangs upon this right to the 
soil; it is the lever which lifts and moves the machine. The 
King and chiefs withdraw and bestow their lander much in the 
same manner as the offices of civilized governments are conferred 
upon their most firm and influential adherents, and with the same 
liability to removal. 

'' The obligation arising from these regulations consists in the 
liability, in case of a refusal to respond to the call of the chiefs, to 
be immediately turned off their lands, and deprived of the means 
of support. 

" But it is not merely the right of soil which the government 
claims : they also own all the available property of both land and 
sea. The fishing grounds, the fruit trees, and even the stones 
of the earth, when they can be turned into property, are all 
claimed by the lords of the soil ; and such alienation of any, or a 
part of these, as would prevent a recall of the same when desired, 
would be an infringement of the system. They can grant pri- 
vileges as a favour, but it is understood that those are to be retained 
only during the pleasure of the bestower. One word can restore 
them all again as formerly/' 

In describing the manner in which these great powers 
have been exercised, I shall again use quotations — first, from 
a paper on the causes of depopulation, written by an intelli- 
gent native : — 

** From Riho-Riho's time to the present, the chiefs seem to 
have left caring for the people. Their attention has been turned 
more to themselves and their own aggrandisement, and they do 
not seek the welfare of the people as a nation ; and therefore they 
are more oppressed at the present time than ever they were in 
ancient times. 
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'< Many of the hardships inflicted upon the people are of recent 
occurrence, such as the punishment of offences by the sequestra* 
tion of lands, which are not thus punishable, — this is hard upon 
the people, — the frequency of tax-gathering, the frequency of fines 
and other things of a similar nature in vogue at the present day, 
and by which the people are oppressed." 

The next extract is taken from a narrative written by an 
American Journalist — a staunch supporter of the present rulers: 

" In strolling along we could not but notice the princelike care 
with which Governor Adams * (of Owhyhee) has provided for 
himself. He has two excellent dwelling-houses, good canoe- 
houses, — in short, everything for himself on a comfortable scale, 
while no improvement is manifest in the miserable dwellings of his 
retainers. 

" His spirit of enterprise is particularly awakened when it pro- 
mises to be of pecuniary benefit. Good roads are made, and great 
works undertaken. All this gives Adams, at first glance, the 
character of a spirited governor ; but when we look further, and see 
that these works are costing the life-blood of the nation, — that the 
people are over-taxed, over- worked, and made, like the enslaved 
Israelites, '' to make their bricks without straw/' to support a sys- 
tem which, to effectually carry out, would require the efforts of a 
free and civilized people, the conclusion forces itself upon our 
minds, that there either must be a lamentable want of judgment in 
the rulers, or a concerted policy of tyranny." 

The effects of these powers, so exercised, are thus described 
by one of the American missionaries : — 

'' It is truly distressing to witness the burdens that are laid upon 
the people. It is absolutely impossible for a man to amass pro- 
perty, it being out of the question for him to gain more by all the 
efforts he may make than barely to pay the frequent and exorbitant 
taxes which the merciless chiefs demand. Hence the idleness and 
indolence of almost every man. If a man earn a dollar by hard 
labour, he has not the least security that it will not be rapaciously 
demanded of him by his superior in rank. If he sells a hog or 
other production to the value of two dollars, one of these dollars 
goes to his chief. If he is almost naked, and purchase by hard 



* His native name is *' Kuakini ;'' but he is called by the whites 
" John Adams." 
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labour a kapa^* he is liable to be called upon to give it up for taxes. 
In addition to the other taxes, the lands of the chiefs must be cul- 
tivated by the people ; for this purpose they are obliged to labour 
one or more days every week, or forfeit the little spot of ground 
they cultivate for the maintenance of their families." 

The natives have always lived in grass huts, which are not 
improved in size, comfort, or cleanliness, since their contact 
with civilized man. Their food is an aquatic bulbous plant, 
{arum esculenium,) called in the native language kalo. This 
root being baked in an oven of heated stones, is pounded into 
a paste, which is mixed with water, and after standing for 
a few days becomes sour, and is then called poL This with 
salt and fish (but that only as a relish) forms the sole food 
of the natives. They desire no other, and whatever else 
they eat they are never satisfied without their poL 

The kalo is so prolific, and the poi so nutritious, that it 
is an ascertained fact that a patch of forty feet square will, 
if carefully attended to, give an unfailing supply of food for 
one individual ; a patch of eighty feet is sufficient for the 
support of a family : thus one square mile will maintain 
]5y000 inhabitants. 

The land to pfoduee halo requires to be continually 
flooded to tbe depth of four or five inches. To effect this 
much skill and an immense amount of labour were applied to 
terracing the valleys, and conducting the running streams 
through the patches, which wero all divided by substantial 
walls. The necessity for this labour has been the cause of 
the superior industry belonging to the natives of tbe Sand- 
wich, compared with those of the Marquesan, Society, and 
other Polynesian groups, where the bread-fruit affords the 
means of subsistence without the slightest labour. 

Of this industry, aad of the concentration of effort which 
the feudal system rendered attainable, the prodigious sea 
walls, run out to form fish-ponds — some extending upwards 
of ithree miles — >are soUd proofs ; though they, a« also the 
terraoing and means for irrigation, are falling into disrepair : 

^ Native cloth made of the inner bark of the morus papyrifera 
tree. 
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indited they are not, now, required to their former extent, in 
consequence of the immense diminution of population to be 
l^ext adverted to. 

By the early navigators the inhabitants of the several 
islands of the group were estimated at not less than 400,000. 
This was the estimate made by Captain Cook and his 
officers. Subsequent visitors confirmed the correctness of 
the estimate ; and the statements of the older and more intel- 
ligent natives, as well as the indications of a country onee 
extensively cultivated, corroborate it, and prove the fact that 
there was, at -a period by no means remote, a thick popula- 
tion spread over those portions of the group adapted for the 
production of the favourite food. 

In little more than sixty years the population has dwin- 
dled down to one-fourth of its number when the islands 
were discovered, and the process of depopulation continues 
to go on rapidly. An accurate census, taken by order of the 
chiefs in 1832, placed the whole population at 130,313 : a 
similar census in 1836 placed it at 108,579. 

This is a frightfully rapid decrease in a country where 
wars and pestilence have long been unknown;* where the 
climate is most favourable to health, and where food can be 
procured by a very slight exercise of industry. 

Many will attribute this decrease entirely to the inter- 
course with men from civilized lands ; and that, doubtless, 
has had much effect in one respect, the introduction of 
disease, which, from the universal licentiousness of the 
people, has been widely disseminated, and of which the 
numerous sores and cutaneous affections to be seen among 
them are melancholy evidence; but, in other respects, the 
intercourse with foreigners has had no share in this de- 
population ; for in the secluded districts and unfrequented 
islands of the group, where ardent spirits are quite unknown, 
and where no white men (save missionaries) reside, the 
decrease in population is even more rapid than in the 

* Between Cook's discovery and Vancouver's visit, there had 
been many sanguinary wars, and a pestilence, which cut off a 
great number of the people. But there have been neither wars 
nor sickness for upwards of twenty years back. 
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country surrounding places where white residents are con* 
centrated^ and which shipping frequent. 

The oppressive system of government, which has been 
already described — the discontinuance of ancient spofts^ and 
consequent change in the habits of the people, also adverted 
to^have been powerful agents in this work of depopulation ; 
and the ill-judged enforcement of cruel punishments, and 
heavy penalties, for breaches of chastity, have much aided 
it, by giving an additional stimulus to the practice — always 
too common among Polynesian females — of causing aboition, 
of which practice sterility is the natural result. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FEUD BETWEEN THE " MISSIONARIES AND *' FOREIGN 
residents/' — VISITS OF VESSELS OF WAR. — TREATIES. 
— PROPAG AN DISBff. 



Haying described the feelings of the missionaries labouring 
on the Group, and the habits of the other white men who had 
become residents thereon, it will easily be surmised that little 
harmony could exist between the two classes. In fact, a bit- 
ter feud raged between them. 

The residents accused the missionaries of being the ori- 
ginators of the unwise restrictions adverted to by Mr. 
Bingham's friendly counsellor, whose letter I have quoted 
from, — of having a design to prevent the natives from advan- 
cing in civilization, and from profitably employing their indus- 
try, in order to retain and increase their own influence and 
power, — of causing the enactment of laws which, for trivial 
offences, ordained severe punishments, — and of counselling 
the chiefs to continue their oppressive system of government. 
They viewed every action of the missionaries, however inno- 
cent or well meant, with suspicion ; they called them — and 
by frequently calling them so, came to believe them to be — 
hypocrites even in religion ; they were wroth with such 
visitors as would not re-echo their attacks; they established and 
maintained, at a very heavy expense, a school, on the prin- 
ciple of teaching the English language to the half-caste 
children, merely because the missionaries considered it best 
that the native language only should be taught ; they sup- 
ported, for several years, a newspaper, the chief aim of which 
was to attack the missionaries, and throw doubt and discredit 

c 
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on missionary reports and efforts ; and finally, when, in 1839, 
Commodore Laplace^ acting under the instructions of the 
French Government, which, strange to say, has, in Polynesia, 
undertaken the offices of propagator and defender of the Roman 
Catholic faith, enforced from the native government, at the 
muzzle of his guns, the free exercise of that religion, they 
enthusiastically applauded his proceedings."^ 

The missionaries naturally felt hurt at the sayings of the 
residents, and conscientiously disapproved of some of their 
doings: and, though their animosity was not so open and 
avowed as the attacks of the residents upon them, yet in their 
•reports to the Society in Boston, and in their addresses to 
their congregations, they were but too apt to impute to the 
residents a settled plan to demoralize the natives, and to 
apply to them the epithets of drunkards^ senstutlists, and 
cheats. Moreover, in their reports to their patrons in Boston, 
they often gave very highly coloured pictures of the state of 
religion and morality among the islanders, and took credit to 
themselves for a total sacrifice of earthly comforts in coming 
to labour in this distant land. 

Undoubtedly the native character was seen by them in a dif- 
ferent light from that in which it showed itself to the traders : 
still, making ample allowance for this, it is but too certain that 
much was reported to the Board, on the subject of the re- 
ligious feeling and moral habits of the natives, which the 
warmest imagination could hardly have pictured to itself; 
and the sacrifice of earthly comforts was, likewise, much 

* The following is a passage from their address to Commo- 
dore Laplace : — 

" We are willing to hope that the horrifying realities of persecu- 
tion and torture for conscience sake will, by your firmness and 
justice, have been for ever crushed, — never again to show its hydra 
head,— and that the simple and confiding children of nature in 
these islands (so long deluded by designing and interested coun- 
sellors) will see the necessity of immediately retracing their steps, 
and taking the manly and nobly disinterested example you have 
iset them for their guide, that the blessings of freedom, and peace 
and prosperity, may be henceforward the increasing portion of 
these hitherto deluded people.'' 
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more imaginative than real. Their houses^ furniture^ horses, 
and vehicles, exhibited no signs of poverty ; but the reverse : 
and their style of living was certainly altogether on a better 
scale in these '* isles of the sea *' than it would have been in 
their native States. 

The visits to the Oroup, of vessels of war, were '' few and far 
between." 

No vessel under the English flag was there from 1796 
until 1825, when the Blonde frigate arrived, bearing the 
bodies of Riho-Riho and his wife, and the survivors of their 
suite. The accounts given by these of the magnificence of 
London, — the number of ships of war (their sole criterion of 
power) belonging to King George,^— their description of the 
kindness shown to them in England, and the sight of the 
numerous presents which they received, — joined to the plea*- 
sure felt by the people at the distinguished respect shown to 
the remains of their much-loved King and Queen, by sending 
them out in the largest vessel of war they had ever seen, 
commanded by a high chief (Lord Byron), caused a reverence 
and affection for England, which still exist among the great 
mass of the natives, notwithstanding the efforts of their 
American teachers. 

Lord Byron was personally very popular ; and he gave to 
the regent (Kalaimoku) much valuable counsel, which was 
eagerly received and profited by. He repeatedly assured the 
x^hiefs that the king of England considered the islands as 
under his peculiar protection; and indeed the natives have 
always, up to a very late date, considered themselves as 
British subjects. The Union Jack formed the corner of 
their flag. 

In 1827, Captain Beechey, in the Blossom, touched at the 
Group on his way to Behren's Straits to co-operate with Sir 
John Franklin, the arctic explorer; and in Captain Beechey's 
admirable narrative there is a very interesting account of 
his visit. 

The next British vessel of war which arrived was the 
Challenger frigate. Captain Seymour. She came for the 
purpose of enforcing the punishment of pirates, who had 

c2 
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murdered the roaster of an English schooner, of which they 
formed part of the crew. They scuttled the vessel at an unin-» 
habited island near the Line^ and in a year or two made their 
way to the islands in a whaling vessel ; yet, notwithstanding 
their proved and acknowledged guilt, the Government rather 
patronised than punished them ; but, on Captain Seymour's 
demand, they were promptly executed. This was in 1834. 
Two years afterwards, the Acteon, under the command of 
Lord Edward Russell, visited the Oroup. 

An outrage had been committed, shortly before his arrival, 
on the property of an English subject. The house of a man 
of the name of Chapman had been pulled down by order of 
the authorities, and his property plundered by those em- 
ployed to commit this violence. The only cause for this 
proceeding appears to have been a determination to show to 
^hite men that they resided on the islands only by suffer- 
ance. Lord Edward demanded and obtained the restoration 
of Chapman's property; and to prevent a recurrence of the 
same difficulties he proposed to Kaukeauli, with whom he 
was on terms of friendly and convivial intercourse, the 
following " Articles," which were duly signed : — 

*' 1st. English subjects shall be permitted to come with their 
vessels and property, of whatever kind, to the Sandwich Islands ; 
they shall also be permittted to reside therein as long as they 
conform to the laws of these islands, and to build houses and 
warehouses for their merchandise, with the consent of the king ; 
and good friendship shall continue between the subjects of both 
countries, Great Britain and the Sandwich Islands. 

*' 2nd. English subjects, resident at the Sandwich Islands, are 
at liberty to go to their own country, or elsewhere, either in their 
own or any other vessel ; they may dispose of their effects, en- 
closures, houses, &c*, with the previous knowledge of the king, 
and take the value with them, without any impediment whatever. 
The land on which houses are. built is the property of the king, but 
the king shall have no authority to destroy the houses, or in any 
way injure the property of any British subject. 

*' 3rd. When any English subject dies on the Sandwich Islands, 
his effects shall not be searched or touched by any of the governors 
or chiefs, but shall be delivered into the hands of his executors or 
heirs, if present ; but if no heir or executor appears, the consul or 
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his agent shall be the executor for the same. If any debts were 
owing to the deceased, the governoc of the place shall assist and 
do all in his power to compel the debtors to pay their debts to the 
heir or executor, or the consul in case no heir or executor appears ; 
and the consul is to inform the king of the death of every British 
subject leaving property upon the Sandwich Islands." 

Lord Edward had come to the islands merely on a visit of 
observation. He found that an unjustifiable aggression had 
been committed on the property of a British subject : he 
procured redress for this specific act, and got articles signed 
which would prevent any similar aggression for the future. 
So far well ; Lord Edward did his duty. But to contend 
that the above articles contain the provisions of a treaty be- 
tween two sovereign powers, is quite absurd. They are not 
surpassed in moderation of demand for rights (not to say 
privileges) for his countrymen, by the most humble " Piri,'' 
presented to the viceroy of Canton by our plenipotentiary 
Captain Elliott. 

As a treaty they were never recognized by the British 
Government, but appear to have been viewed by it merely as 
promises of good behaviour made by the petty chief of a dis- 
tant and almost unknown Archipelago, whose affairs it knew 
or cared very little about. 

It will, doubtless, after a perusal of these " Articles," be a 
surprise to the reader to learn, that, against them Kaukeauli 
was induced to protest fully as vehemently as he (or rather 
those who think, write, and act for him) has protested 
against the proceedings of Lord George Paulet. 

This protest was contained in a letter addressed to his 
Majesty William the Fourth, signed by Kamehameha III. 
(the title adopted by Kaukeauli) and Kaahumanu II. (the 
title which it pleased Madam Kinau to assume), and the 
following paragraph contains the gist of their objections — 
which are precisely the same — and equally unfounded as 
those urged seven years afterwards : — 

*^ The commander of said ship of war, together with the consul, 
spoke in the strongest manner to us, urging us to consent to their 
communication (the ' Articles *) and to theirs only. On account 
of their urging us so very strongly, and on account of said com- 
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mander saying that their communication was from the king, and 
on account of their making preparations to fire upon us, by these 
things of theirs we were put to silence lest they should fire upon 
us. Wherefore we gave our assent to the writing witJwut being 
willing to give our real approbation ; for we were not" 

The Sandwich Island Government^ acting of course by 
the advice of its Calvinistic advisers, had, as early as 1831, 
determined to prevent the preaching of the Roman Catholic 
religion within its bounds ; and besides objecting to the re- 
sidence of priests of the French religion (so the Romish faith 
was called by the natives, in consequence of its having been 
first taught there by Frenchmen) it severely punished the 
native converts to that faith. 

I am no sectarian. I think that many wise and good men 
are to be found in the bosom of the Romish Church. I 
think that persecution, for religion's sake, is both unjust 
and unwise; but I must acknowledge that I consider the 
introduction of the Roman Catholic religion' among the 
Sandwich islanders as a great misfortune, and its forcible 
intrusion as a very great crime. The Protestant faith bad 
been so far successfully taught by the American missiona- 
ries as to be professed by the whole population. That popu- 
lation was very limited in number; and Christian charity 
ought to have told the Propagandists that their labours could 
only tend to create disunion and strife. 

But they wished to be able, from these distant Isles of the 
West, to send news to the Holy See of multitudes of con- 
verts ; and they pursued their object with much pertinacity. 

In 1827 two zealous priests (a Frenchman and an 
Irishman) arrived at the Islands, and continued resident 
thereon until 1831. They did not,^ however, make many 
converts, as the chiefs, both men and women, unanimously 
rejected their doctrines, saying that they were as foolish 
and idolatrous as the heathen rites which they bad aban- 
doned. 

In 1831 these priests were expelled by an order from Kaa- 
humanu, which she promulgated in the following declara- 
tion : — 

^* At seven different times we gave them that order, and again in 
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speaking to them we said — * Go away, ye Frenchmen ; we allow 
yon three months to get ready ;' but they did not go during the 
three months, but remained eight months. Because their doings 
are different from ours, and because we cannot agree, we send 
away these men." 

In the early part of 1837, the same two priests returned to 
the Islands in a vessel under the English flag. They landed 
without the permission of the Government, and were shortly 
afterwards ordered to return to the 3hip which brought them ; 
and they refusing to do so, were embarked nokm volens, by 
the native ofRcere. 

Shortly after this occurrence the British surveying ship 
Sulphur, Captain (now Sir Edward) Belcher, and the French 
frigate La Venus, commanded by Du Petit Thouars, arrived 
at the port of Honolulu. The priests, from their floating 
prison, appealed to these officers ; and they demanded — and 
both threatened and prepared for hostilities in case of a refusal — 
that the priests should be permitted to land, which was 
assented to on the captains giving each a pledge that his 
countryman should not offend against the existing anti- 
catholic laws ; and that he should depart for other lands by 
the first favourable opportunity. 

Captain Du Petit Thouars .at the same time negociated a 
treaty fully as moderate in its stipulations, on behalf of French 
citizens, as were the *' articles" of Lord Edward Russel in 
behalf of Englishmen : — 

''There shall be perpetual peace and amity between the French 
and the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. 

'' The French shall go and come freely in all the States which 
compose the Government of the Sandwich Islands. 

" They shall be received and protected there, and shall enjoy 
the same advantages which the subjects of the most favoured na- 
tions enjoy. 

'' Subjects of the king -of the Sandwich Islands shall equally 
come into France ; shall be received and protected there as the 
most favoured foreigners." 

To watch the observance, on the part of the native 
government^ of the conditions of this treaty, Captain Du 
Petit Thouars thought it necessary to make a provisional 
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appointment of a French Consul. The person he selected 
was Mr. Jules Dudoit, an English subject (native of the 
Mauritius)^ and master-owner of the vessel in which the 
priests arrived. The governing powers made strong objec- 
tions to receiving Mr. Dudoit; but Captain Thouars settled 
these objections by peremptorily telling them that he appointed 
a consul not for the purpose of pleasing them. 

A few months after the above treaty was signed, another 
French priest arrived from Valparaiso, but was not allowed 
to land. 

The United States Government had, as early as 1826, 
made a treaty with the Islanders, the provisions of which 
were commercial freedom and equality, and a regulated sal- 
vage on wrecked vessels. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INTRUSION OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION THROUGH 
THE HOSTILE VISIT OF THE FRENCH FRIGATE " l'aRTE- 
MISe" PROSCRIPTION OF THE MISSIONARY COUNSEL- 
LORS — REGULATIONS OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY — POLI- 
TICAL SECEDERS FROM THE MISSION — LEGISLATORS- 
PIOUS TRADERS. 

It is, doubtless, strange to see Frenchmen acting as the 
propagators of religion, and France standing forward as its 
protector in the Polynesian Islands. The scheme of Propa^ 
gandism, which led to this unusual spectacle, had been early 
communicated to, and most warmly supported by the queen 
of the French, whose zealous piety is so well known ; in fact, 
it became a pet project with her. This was the original 
cause of the assumption by France of the ofBce of Defender of 
the Faith. 

But this wish to please the feelings of a very excellent 
and amiable woman, soon became secondary to a political 
motive. Captain Thouars, a scheming and not very scrupu- 
lous man, made representations to the citizen king of the 
advantages which France would derive from the occupation 
of the islands of the Pacific. These representations were 
favourably received by Louis Philippe — the sole director of 
French policy— and the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
religion in the islands where it encountered no opposition, 
and its protection in others where the natives, by the advice 
of their Protestant teachers, opposed its introduction, were 
the means selected for the annexation of those islands to the 
dominions of France. 
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It was pretended that the treaty negotiated by Captain 
Thouars, which stipulated that '^ the French shall be re-^ 
ceived and protected in the Sandwich Islands, and shall 
enjoy the same advantages which the subjects of the most 
favoured nation enjoy/' was violated by the Sandwich 
Islands' authorities prohibiting the landing of the priest who 
arrived subsequent to its execution ; notwithstanding that, at 
the time it was negotiated, that officer gave a pledge that 
the French priest — whose permission to land he had enforced 
— should depart by the first opportunity. Exaggerated 
statements were made of the violence used in expelling 
the priests ; and the native government wrongfully, and 
unwisely inflicted most revolting punishments on the few 
natives who still adhered to the French religion. This was 
communicated to France, and in 1839 the powerful frigate 
L'Artemise was ordered to repair to the Sandwich Islands, 
" for the purpose " — so says the manifesto of the captain — 
'' of putting an end, either by force or persuasion, to the ill- 
treatment to which the French have been victims." 

Previous to narrating the events connected with this 
hostile visit, I should state, that in the autumn of each of 
the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, English vessels of war, 
despatched from the South American squadron, visited the 
group. These visits were of much importance to the interests 
of British subjects, as they showed to the native government 
that injuries committed upon them would now be promptly 
enquired into and redressed. The commanding officers had, 
generally, abundance of complaints from which they could 
deduce that the chiefs, now bent on throwing every obstacle 
to deter white men from settling on their islands, were de- 
termined to carry their exactions and demands to the utmost 
limits, which could be attained without committing a positive 
outrage ; while they could not but observe the hostile feeling 
existing between the residents and the missionaries, and also 
the distrust and animosity growing up between the British 
and the American portions of the residents, caused, in a con- 
siderable measure, by the obtrusive " John BuUism " of two 
or three of the English. 

The manifesto published by Commodore Laplace, on his 
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arrival, in July, 1839, is rather too long to gire entire; but 
its facts, style, and reasoning may be judged from the follow* 
ing extract, while its demands will speak for themselves : — 

** Misled by perfidious counsellors, deceived by the excessive 
indulgence which the French Government has extended towards 
them for several years, they (the chiefs) are undoubtedly ignorant 
how potent it is, and that in the world there is not a power which 
is capable of preventing it from punishing its enemies, otherwise 
they would have endeavoured to merit its favour, or not to incur 
its displeasure as they have done in ill-treating the French. 

*^ In fine they would comprehend, that to persecute the Catho- 
lic religion, to tarnish it with the name of idolatry, and to expel, 
under this absurd pretext, the French from this Archipelago was to 
offer an insult to France and to its sovereign. It is, without 
doubt, the formal intention of France that the king of the Sand- 
wich Islands be powerful, independent of every foreign power 
which he considers his ally ; but she also demands that he 
conform to the usages of civilized nations* Now, among the 
latter, there is not even one which does not permit on its territory 
the free toleration of all religions. (?) 

*' I demand, in the name of my Government, 

" 1st. That the Catholic worship be declared free throughout 
all the dominions subject to the king of the Sandwich Islands ; 
that the members of this religious faith shall enjoy in them all the 
privileges granted to Protestants. 

'' 2n(f. That a site for a Catholic church be given by the 
Government at Honolulu, a port frequented by the French ; and 
that this church be ministered by priests of their nation. 

^' 3rd. That all Catholics imprisoned on account of religion, 
since the last persecutions extended to the French missionaries, be 
immediately set at liberty. 

'Mth, That the king of the Sandwich Islands deposit in the 
hands of the captain of VArtemise the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars as a guarantee of his future conduct towards France ; 
which sum the Government will restore to him when it shall con- 
sider that the accompanying treaty will be faithfully complied 
with.* 

" 5th. That the treaty signed by the king of the Sandwich 



* The twenty thousand dollars still remain in the possession of 
France. 
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Islands, as well as the sum above mentioned , be conveyed on 
board the frigate L'Artemise by one of the principal chiefs of the 
country ; and also that the batteries of Honolulu do salute the 
French flag with twenty-one guns, which will be returned by the 

frigate." 

** These," continues the manifesto, <* are the equitable conditions 
at the price of which the king of the Sandwich Islands shall con- 
serve friendship with France ; but if the king and the principal 
chiefs of the Sandwich Islands, led on by bad counsellors, refuse 
to sign the treaty which I present, war will immediately commence, 
and all the devastations, all the calamities which may be the un- 
happy but necessary results, will be imputed to themselves alone." 

Accompanying this manifesto was an • intimation to the 
consuls of England and the United States that a non-com- 
pliance with the demands made^ within three days^ would 
lead to the immediate attack of the principal town, Honolulu, 
off which the frigate was anchored. 

The letter to the British consul offered protection to him- 
self, and to all other British subjects, on board of the frigate. 
That to the American consul contained a similar offer of pro- 
tection to citizens of the United States, with this reservation. 

'' I do not, however, include in this class the individuals who 
although born, it is said, in the United States, make a part of the 
protestant clergy of the chief of this archipelago, direct his coun- 
sels, influence his conduct, and are the true authors of the insults 
given by him to France. For me they compose a part of the 
native population, and must undergo the unhappy consequences of 
a war which they shall have brought on this country." 

The demands made by the French commodore were com- 
plied with, in the absence of the king; and thus the attack, 
for which great preparations were making on board the 
frigate, was escaped : and as the question was never put to 
the issue, it is a matter of doubt, whether he proscribed all the 
missionaries (which they themselves assumed he did), or 
whether he meant to single out those of the body who had 
become the avowed officers of the Native Government, 

To explain how they had become so, will require a short 
exposition of the regulations and policy of " the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions." 
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This board instructs its missionaries to confine themselves 
strictly to religious matters; not to interfere in political 
affairs, but to "give unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar's." It defrays the expenses, of every kind, of its 
missionaries, either by paying the bills drawn upon it — leav- 
ing their amount entirely at the discretion of the drawers ; 
or, by apportioning a certain amount for each missionary 
establishment, which the expenditure is not to exceed. It 
makes provision for the support of missionaries whom ill 
health may force to leave the scene appointed for their labours, 
while they are recruiting their health in their native country. 
It also provides for the education of the children of the 
missionaries. la fact, all its arrangements are on a liberal^ 
and extremely well organized system. • 

In return for these great advantages, it expects that those 
whom it sends abroad shall remain in their appointed sphere 
while their health allows them so to do ; and it demands that 
all property, of whatever nature, which comes into their 
hands in the sphere of their labours, shall belong to it (the 
board) alone. 

Thus the land on which the missionary's house is built 
belongs to the Board of Commissioners : so does the house 
itself, and the furniture which it contains ; so do the horses 
and cattle which he uses; in short, a missionary acting under 
this board, is precluded from possessing any individual pro* 
perty in the sphere of his labours ; and though legacies or 
other property accruing to him in the United States would 
not become the property of the board, the interest, rent, or 
profits derived from such, would be expected to form part of 
its annual receipts. It, however, does not, and cannot pre- 
vent the missionaries it supports from dissolving their con- 
nection with the society of which it is the representative. 

The injunction against interference in political affairs is, in 
countries where there is civilization and a regular government, 
easily obeyed; but in the Sandwich Islands, where the mis- 
sionaries, besides preaching the Christian religion, necessa- 
rily took to themselves the tasks of making the language, and 
of giving to the natives information regarding other countries, 
it was all but impossible that they should avoid giving their 
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opinions and advice in matters which, in countries compara- 
tively civilized, would be considered as relating to political 
affairs. 

We have seen that in 1831, eleven years after their arrival, 
they are considered by an intelligent visitor as the legislators 
and virtual governors of the islands ; and for many years 
afterwards the '' residents" attributed every proceeding of the 
Government to their counsel. Their newspaper organ thus 
speaks out on the point in July 1839 : 

** We hesitate not to accuse the missionaries of being the great 
first cause of all these persecutions (of the Catholics), all these 
acts of inhumanity — all these unjustifiable deeds which have been 
perpetrated by the natives of these islands ; and we challenge them 
to deny it : should they attempt it, we are ready to adduce damn- 
ing proofs to authenticate what we have asserted/'* 

These attacks, continued for a series of years, of course 
reached the Board in Boston ; and though its members might 
think that dwelling among a people, of whom they were the 
sole teachers, their missionaries must, necessarily, instruct 
in the art of governing, and by so doing become themselves 
governors ; yet they felt that this overt departure from their 
rules should be avoided. 

Doubtless, had they been pure philanthropists, studying 
alone the interests of the islanders, while strictly carrying 
out their own salutary regulations, they would, while caution- 
ing their missionaries to abstain from any future interference, 
have counselled them to urge the native rulers to apply to 
the monarch of Great Britain, to whom the islands belonged 
by right of discovery and repeated cession — for some person 
of learning and character, to instruct and advise them in' the 
task of government ; but, with the missionary zeal of the 
members of the Board, there was mixed a share of American 
I patriotism, and this led them to desire that an American 
should have the office of virtual ruler of the Archipelago. 

* Captain Sir Edward Belcher, in his Narrative of the Voyage 
of the Surveying Ship " Sulphur" under his command, is also very 
severe on the interference of Mr. Bingham in the case of the ex- 
pulsion of the priests in 1837. 
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To procure the appointment of a lay American to this office 
might excite the attention and meet the disapprobation of 
England; but it was judged, and rightly judged as the 
event shows, that the transformation of one of the missiona* 
ries themselves into a law-maker and administrator^ could be 
very quietly managed. 

Accordingly, in 1836, Mr. William Richards, a man who 
had been originally an itinerant vender, but who had for 
twelve years acted as a missionary, went from the islands to 
the United States; and, after two years' residence there, 
returned in the early part of 1838, fully prepared — in his own 
estimation — for the tasks of legislation and government.* 

He was, avowedly, the counsellor of the king; resided 
with him, accompanied him wherever he went, and acted as 
his interpreter, or rather spokesman. What oaths of allegiance 
he took, or what official commission he received, I know not; 
but the notorious fact of his thus acting was, certainly, 
sufficient to deprive him of all claims for protection as an 
American citizen, and to place him in the position of a Sand- 
wich Island subject, exposed to the dangers resulting from 
the attack of a hostile force, yet his name is appended to the 
application made by the missionaries for protection in the 
American consulate, on the occasion of the threatened French 
attack. How or when his connection with the missionary 
body was dissolved I cannot clearly trace ; but I know that 
in 1842 he was despatched (or rather despatched himself) as 
one ofKamehameha's '* Ministers Plenipotentiary and Ambas- 
sadors Extraordinary " to the President of the United States 

* To such legislators the following quotation from Rabelais is 
not unappropriate : — 

" Furthermore, seeing the lawes are excepted out of the middle 
of moral and natural philosophic, how should these fooles have 
understood it that have, by Q — , studied less in philosophie than 
my mule ! In respect of human learning, and the knowledge of 
antiquity and history, they were truly laden with those faculties 
as a toad is with feathers ; and yet of all this the lawes are so full 
that without it they cannot be understoode, quoth my master, the 
good Pantergruel." 
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and the courts of London and Paris, with powers and objects 
which I shall hereafter state. 

While Mr. Bingham^ the stern patriarch of the band, re- 
mained on the spot^ affairs were still much under his in- 
fluence, and his sense and firmness prevented the new 
legislator from playing fantastic tricks; but, in 1840, this 
worthy and disinterested gentleman, worn out by the inces- 
sant labours of twenty years, returned to the United States. 
Richards, not a very wise or scrupulous man, was soon 
joined by Gerrit P. Judd, the surgeon of the mission — a 
more cunning, but not a whit wiser or more scrupulous man. 
He did not, indeed, openly enter upon office until the spring of 
1842, when he was appointed Recorder, Interpreter, and 
Translator to the Sandwich Island Government, and first 
Commissioner of the Board of Treasury (a tolerable plurality 
of offices) ; but, from the period of Mr. Bingham's depar- 
ture, be was an active meddler in public affairs. Thus did 
individuals, who came out for the avowed purpose of teach- 
ing the religion of the meek and lowly Jesus, use the in- 
fluence which they had acquired for the furtherance of their 
own ambitious purposes. 

Nor do the rules against the acquisition of property by 
the labourers in the missionary work, ensure their perfect 
freedom from the desire to '' make unto themselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness." 

** Land and beeves " the missionaries cannot, individually, 
possess, while their connection with the- Boston Board 
subsists ; but the Boston Board has calls for a larger expen- 
diture than its revenue. How pleasant, then, to it, to receive 
pious epistles .from some of its labourers in the Sandwich 
Islands, stating their anxiety not to continue a burden on 
the Society, their readiness to support themselves by their 
own labour, and entreating that they may be erased from 
the list of salaried missionaries. The acceptation of their 
pious offer by the Board sets them free from their engage- 
ments ; and I should, perhaps, mar the effect of the testi- 
mony I have given in favour of the general character of the 
missionaries, did I enumerate those, who thus becoming free, 
have accepted, or are expected to accept, situations in the 
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Government, or give an estimate of the acres of land which 
are pointed as granted or promised to those who " have ceased 
to be members " of the American mission. 

The evil doings of the traders resident on the islands had 
been much commented and enlarged upon, by the missionaries, 
in their communications with the Boston board ; and many 
beautiful pictures were drawn of the happiness which would 
be the lot of the islanders, had they intercourse with 
pious traders, instead of with the roistering set who con- 
ducted the commerce. It has been strongly asserted that 
the board, moved by these representations, gave pecuniary 
support and assistance to three individuals who, in 1833, 
went out from the United States to the islands, to establish in 
partnership a mercantile house. These persons proclaimed 
their purpose of conducting business on '* purely Christian 
principles," and of making their firm '' a pattern card of 
mercantile morality." Whether pecuniary assistance was, 
really, furnished to them I cannot state, though many facts 
corroborate the assertion ; but it is notorious that the mis- 
sionary influence was strongly exercised in favour of this 
house, and that the secular affairs of the mission were 
transacted principally in connection with it. It obtained, 
for a mere trifle, a long lease of a large extent of land for 
sugar plantations on the Island of Atooi, and of wharfage 
and warehouse sites on the harbour of Honolulu, together 
with valuable privileges of exemption from duties, and a 
supply of native labour. One of the partners (Brinsmade) 
was, in 1838, appointed by the President as "United States 
Commercial Agent," (the same office as consul of England), 
in the room of Mr. Jones,* who had filled the station for 

• Jones was a man of reckless private conduct and atheistical 
opinions, and was long the bitterest, ablest, and most determined 
opponent of the missionaries ; yet in a history of the Sandwich 
Islands published recently in the United States, the author, Mr. 
Jarvis, although well acquainted with this fact from haying resided 
on the islands for two or three years, never alludes to it, while he 
indulges in the most savage attacks on the conduct of Mr. Charl- 
ton, the British representative, in opposing the policy and measures 
of the missionary rulers. 

D 
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twenty years ; and it will be seen^ in the sequel^ that the mem- 
bers of this American trading firm — albeit they had con- 
ducted their business but little in accordance with their pro- 
fessions; and were well known to be in a state more than 
suspicious in regard to their solvency — really exercised the 
entire control of the government of the Archipelago. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EFFECTS OF THE VISIT OF " l'aRTEMISE " — ASSUMED 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE KINGDOM — ITS NEW CONSTI- 
TUTION AND LAWS — THEIR SEVERITY POLICY OF EX- 
CLUDING WHITE MEN. 

The hostile proceedings of Commodore Laplace, formed an 
important epoch in the annals of the Sandwich Islands^ and 
had a most unexpected influence in their affairs. The mis- 
sionaries anticipated little less than that the United States 
Government would wage war upon France, in revenge of 
their threatened proscription ; but the American Govern- 
menty though very blustering on questions affecting territory 
and slavery, is very quiescent under wrongs inflicted on 
citizens, and seems to have taken no notice of the matter. 

The natives had always considered that their country 
really belonged to Great Britain ; and, both by Vancouver 
and Lord Byron, were led to consider themselves as .under 
her protection. But, on being questioned in the House of 
Commons, on the subject of the French hostile visit. Lord 
Palmerston, who had evidently not paid much attention to 
the subject, declared that the Sandwich Islands were in the 
relation of a friendly power (?), and that England could not 
interfere to save them from the attacks of nations to which 
they should give offence. 

British protection being thus, inconsiderately, withheld, it 
was considered by those, who had views of self-aggrandise- 
ment, that British rights were also abrogated ; that, in fact, 
there was now a nation, the government of which was an 
attainable object. 

D 2 
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Richards and Judd saw this object within their reach, 
and they worked cunningly for its attainment. They flat- 
tered the king and chiefs by representing to them their 
increased importance, and convinced them that it was neces- 
sary to have a constitution and a code of laws for their 
kingdom ; their aim in this being to exchange the indefinite 
powers of oppression and extortion of the individual chiefs 
for a centralized system, of which the working should fall into 
their own hands. 

The ancient system of feudal government of the chiefs, 
its nature, extent, and mode of action, I have already de« 
scribed. The contact with white men left that system 
almost untouched ; in fact, had rather aggravated than 
diminished its severity. There were no settled laws, and the 
governor of Woahoo, who boasted that " his mouth was the 
law,'* accurately described the state of affairs. The same 
ideas will strike the minds of men of genius in all countries ; 
and Kekouanaoa's description of what was the case, was not 
borrowed from Jack Cade's declaration of what should be. 

To frame a constitution and a code of laws was considered 
an easy matter by the citizens of revolutionary France, but is 
supposed by much wiser men to be a difficult task. 

*' The Constitution of the Hawaiian Islands," and the 
*^Laws" thereof, are published in English in a volume, 
which is certainly a curiosity in jurisprudence. The Con- 
stitution is dated in October, 1840. It opens with a pre- 
amble, partly borrowed from Scripture, partly from the 
American declaration of independence, that " God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the earth 
in unity and blessedness. God has also bestowed certain 
rights alike on all men, and all chiefs (a distinction already 
made), and all people of all lands." 

Passing by some vague declarations of protection for all 
men, we find it recorded, as ** our fixed decree, that no law 
shall be enacted which is at variance with the word of the 
Lord Jehovah, or at variance with the general spirit of his 
word. All laws of the islands shall be in consistency with 
the general spirit of God's word." 

** The principles on which the present dynasty is founded " 
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are thus explained, "Kamehameha I. was the founder of 
the kingdom^ and to him belonged all the land from one end of 
the islands to the other, though it was not his private pro- 
perty. It belonged to the chiefs and people in common, of 
whom Kamehameha was the head, and had the manage- 
ment of the landed property." 

This is a false exposition — its object will appear in the 
conclusion drawn from it. The people, as we have seen 
declared by a competent observer, had no property in the 
land; it, and all its products, belonged exclusively to the 
chiefs; and Kamehameha I. as an individual chief, had large 
lands, on which he worked with his own hands. 

*' Wherefore," continues the Constitution, " there was not 
formerly, and is not now, any person who could, or can convey 
away the smallest portion of land without the consent of the one 
who had or has the direction of the kingdom.'^ Thus cen- 
tralizing the property of the soil of the whole group. 

" The House of Nobles " is enumerated. It consists of 
eleven men, including the king, and five women. (What 
would our political peeresses give for permission to vote in 
their own right as do these Hawaiian ladies ?) Of the eleven 
men, four are of no hereditary rank : two of these are, or have 
been married to chief women ; the other two were elevated 
to this dignity, one from being the confidant of Judd and 
Richards, the other from being a drinking companion of the 
King^s. There is no provision made for the succession to 
these nobles. That the '' House of Nobles " cannot be kept 
in existence by hereditary succession, is plainly proved by 
the fact, that the descendants of the sixteen named, number 
but eleven. 

The republican framers of this monarchical constitution 
must have some leaven of democracy in it; they accordingly 
determined that " certain parties (seven in number) will be 
chosen to sit in council with the nobles," and they are to be 
elected by lists addressed to '' His Majesty Kamehameha III. 
in the following form : — 

** The object of our writing this letter is to inform your Majesty 
of certain persons on this island whom we consider men of wisdom 
and prudence. 
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The name of the first is 
The name of the second is 

It is our desire that these two persons should sit in council with 
the nobles the present year." 

Imagine an elective franchise, where it is not defined who 
are to be voters ; by which men^ women^ and children could 
subscribe their names to lists of candidates; and where the 
people^ to use the simile of Rabelais^ are as truly laden with 
the faculty of understanding what election means — as a toad 
is with feathers. 

And this is an epitome of the ^' Constitution of the Ha- 
waiian islands !'' Now for their laws. 

A popular poet has said in a much hackneyed stanza : — 

*' How small, of all the ills which men endure, 
The part which kings can either cause or cure.'' 

The one hundred thousand natives of the Sandwich Islands 
can tell a different tale. 

They are ordained by the laws to pay a poll tax amounting 
to eight shillings per family ; no small sum in a country where 
money is scarce. 

Besides this^ the men are ordered to labour three days in 
each month for the Government : and '^ if there be important 
public work to be done which is for the benefit of the people 
at large, then there shall be six more working days;" thus 
the people are, really, obliged to labour nine days (for the im- 
portance of the work is at the discretion of the governors) in 
each month, without pay and without food. 

Moreover the law, although it does not compel the king 
to lease lands to his subjects, defines the rent which is to be 
paid : the rent of '^ a middling size plantation/' a spot of 
Kalo land of some 100 feet square, being set down at three 
days' monthly labour, and three cubits of hog,* or 7-^ dollars 
in cash. 



* The mode of measuring swine was to take the length from the 
snout to the tip of the tail. Polynesian pigs are rather lengthy ; 
and, previous to delivering their swine to the tax-gatherer, it was the 
custom of the islanders to give them a good stretching. But the 
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In the case of a native being employed as a servant^ he is 
forced to pay nine dollars per annum for exemption from the 
ordinary days of monthly labour : but in case of '^ important 
public work" he can, even after having made that heavy pay- 
ment, be called upon to labour for six days in the month ! and 
it is a fact that, in 1841, the servants of several respectable 
English residents were dragged out of their masters' premises, 
and set to labour on a public road. 

The taxation borne by the people of the most civilized 
nation in Europe is not equal to this. 

But to satisfy the rulers, this system is not oppressive 
enough : and they hold out this pleasing encouragement to 
their subjects — ''furthermore forbearance shall be exercised 
for one year more, and then if the idleness of the people con- 
tinues it shall be the duty of the tax officer, whenever he i 
sees a man sitting idle or doing nothing on the free days of I 
the people, to take that man and set him at work for the 
Government, and he shall work till night." Oppression can 
hardly go further than this ; the poor natives are exposed to 
be called upon to work twelve days in each month ; and are 
told that if they are found idle on the others, they will be set 
to compulsory labour: and this in a country where a few 
hours of weekly toil is sufficient to procure food, and where 
the settled policy of the rulers in preventing the cultivation of 
the rich resources of the land by white settlers, puts it out of 
the power of the ruled to labour for any other object, than the 
supply of their animal wants. 

These laws directly support the worst part of the feudal 
system — serfdom, declaring that '' no man living on a farm 
whose name is recorded by his landlord, shall, without cause, 
desert the land of his landlord." They prevent the natives 
from emigrating to other countries, for they prohibit ship- 

new laws are as inquisitorial as our Income Tax Commissioners : 
they ordain that di fathom swine shall not be a fathom swine, unless 
it weighs 333 pounds, which pound is declared shall not be like 
those now used in Great Britain, but those used in Massachusetts. 
In like manner a three cubit swine must weigh 250 pounds, and a 
yard swine 167 pounds. 
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roasters from embarking them, even as sailors, without enter- 
ing into heavy securities to bring them back before the 
expiration of two years ; and authorize the exaction, before 
they embark, of the poll-tax and money equivalent for labour, 
during the time they purpose to be absent. 

The very fish of the sea are tabooed"* to a great extent to 
the common natives by this humane code :t so are the trees 
of the forests. Even marriage is not free to them ; they can- 
not get married without a written permission from the Gover- 
nor. Nor does this sage code avoid the dangerous measure 
of interfering in matrimonial quarrels, for it ordains that where 
" two married persons do not live happily together, but quarrel 
often and become famous for the same, they shall be confined 
in irons every night, separately, not together, until they cease 
quarrelling.'' It, however, shows some feeling for Polynesian 
incontinency, for it permits a woman, whose husband has 
been absent for four years, to remarry. 

Sabbath-day breakers, who perform unnecessaiy worldly 
business, or indulge in worldly amusements and recreations, 
are to be fined one dollar for the first offence, increasing, 
in geometrical ratio, for subsequent offences. Then, there are 
punishments for reviling, swearing, and slander, all ending in 
dollar considerations. 

It would be tedious to go through the whole of this code — 
a mixture of the Puritanism of the Blue Lawsof Connecticut, 
(which of itself would point out its framers,) with a power 
given to ofiicers to practise extortion and tyranny, which is 
not possessed by a Turkish Pacha. I shall merely allude to 
one other law, entitled, ** A Law respecting Lewdness : " of 



* I make no apology for using this Polynesian word, for I find it, 
in an English Dictionary (Maunders') correctly explained *' to 
forbid the use of." The proper orthography is Kapu, 

t This is the magnanimous will of the Great Kamehameha on the 
subject of fish : — 

'* His Majesty the king hereby takes the fishing grounds from 
those who now possess them from Hawaii to Kanai, and gives 
one portion of them to the common people, another portion to the 
landlords, and a portion he reserves for himself." 
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the punishments ordained by which the following is a com- 
pendium : — 

Adultery is punished variously : by four years^ banish- 
ment and divorce; by eight months' imprisonment; 
or by thirty dollars fine. 
Fornication is punished by a fine of twenty dollars^ or 
five months' imprisonment of the soliciting party, and 
a fine of ten dollars, or two and a-half months' impri- 
sonment of the consenting party, (imprisonment all 
day at hard labour, and all night in heavy manacles, 
is thus estimated at four dollars per month.) 
Harlotry (the distinction from fornication is rather a nice 
one) is punished by a fine of five dollars from the 
man, which, if hot paid, is replaced by hard labour 
for four months, or twenty lashes ; while the woman 
is subject to a fine of ten dollars and four months' 
hard labour. 
In contrast with these is the punishment for rape, which is 
simply a fine of fifty dollars, and of attempt to commit rape, 
which incurs a penalty of twenty-five dollars ! 

Except in the cases of rape and adultery, where there is a 
division of the consideration, all these fines go to the govern- 
ment, 25 per cent, the informer's share, being first deducted. 

It will, doubtless, be said that this law is too oppressive 
and absurd in its enactments to be carried into execution in 
any country, but particularly in Polynesia, where the lan- 
guage has no word to express chastity. But in the Sandwich 
Islands it is enforced to a most extraordinary extent. The 
roads, the bridges^ the huge stone walls, to be seen all over 
the Islands, have been made, principally by the labour of 
women, who have been condemned to toils worse than those 
of the most hardened convicts of Macquarrie's Harbour and 
Norfolk Island, for the commission of an act so habitual to 
them, that they deem it hardly a sin. White men, by this 
law, are exposed to every kind of annoyance, espionage, and 
extortion, from the hundreds of informers always prowling 
about. The pecuniary fines extorted from them amount to a 
very large sum, and if they are unable to satisfy the rapacity 
of the officials^ they are immediately clapped into prison, and 
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heavily shackled. One Englishman was condemned under 
its provisions^ to two periods of imprisonment of three and 
eight months. 

To urge the impossibility of inflicting such punishments in 
any civilized country, is perfectly unnecessary ; and their 
partial infliction on the poor inhabitants of these Islands, has 
not in the least improved their morals, while it has given 
scope to much cruel oppression, and caused much abortion 
and infanticide. 

In fact, although this code sets out with a declaration that 
" all its laws shall be in consistency with God's word," its 
sole aim and tendency is to place the people entirely at the 
mercy of the rulers. It may appear strange how such a 
severe system of rule can be exercised by a Government, to 
coerce which, the smallest gun-brig is sufficient, and which 
fifty white men, acting in unison, would be able instantly to 
overturn. The truth is, that the natives, generally, have not 
yet got rid of their old feeling of subservience to the chiefs, 
which causes them to pay obedience to any authority exer- 
cised over them; and a large number of officers, constables, 
and informers, all over the Islands, have a strong interest in 
supporting the system, as it gives them abundant opportuni- 
ties for oppression and extortion. But the natives were be- 
coming much dissatisfied : they hailed with delight the hoist- 
ing of the British flag, as the downfall of the system under 
which they suffer so much oppression ; and if, — through want 
of apprehension of the value of the group, or through a fear 
of the bullying of the Americans, whose loud outcry at the 
acquisition it will prove to England might awaken the 
attention of English statesmen — we resign this beautiful 
archipelago to the nominal government of Kamehameha, but 
real dictatorship of American citizens, it will require but little 
incentive to cause the natives to rise in rebellion against the 
harsh rule thus to be re-inflicted upon them. 

It has been, unfortunately, the case that the missionary 
teachers of the natives of the Sandwich Islands, and indeed 
of all the Polynesian groups, finding that white residents on, 
and visitors to these groups, are, in most cases, personally 
opposed to them, and prejudiced against their objects, have 
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come to entertain the opinion that the intercourse of white 
men with the natives is^ necessarily, injurious to the latter; 
and have^ therefore, used their influence to discourage the 
settlement of white men, and to prevent the cultivation of 
those internal resources which would attract the visits of 
traders. 

Certainly, the characters of the white men who are most 
likely, under the present circumstances, to 'Mocate'^ them- 
selves on the Islands of Polynesia, are not generally of the 
highest order. The forecastle, or even the cabin of a whale 
ship, is an atmosphere in which religion and virtue are not 
favourably situated ; nor are the trading vessels of the 
Pacific floating schools of honesty and morality; yet it 
cannot be doubted that even these have given many valuable 
residents to the Islands of Polynesia ; and that an extended 
commerce would be the most powerful means of enlightening 
and civilizing their inhabitants — of leading them to indus- 
trious habits, and of teaching them the feelings of self* 
respect, which must ever be the basis of true Chris- 
tianity. 

But conscientiously believing the example of white men — 
other than themselves — to be injurious and prejudicial, the 
missionaries of all classes have used their utmost endeavours 
to prevent such from getting a footing in the scenes of their 
labours. On the Sandwich Islands the American mis- 
sionaries long laboured to this end ; and even on the almost 
unknown Samoan Group, where missionaries from England 
have been the instructors of the people, I find that a law is 
printed in English, ordaining that ** no individual shall be 
permitted to land or reside without the special permission of 
the Government : any one so landing shall be compelled to 
leave by the first opportunity."* 



* There would appear to be a craze for legislation among the 
white counsellors of the Polynesian rulers. 

In the report of Lieut. Wilkes, the commander of the American 
Exploring Expedition, which discovered the great antarctic conti. 
nent subsequently sailed over by Captain Ross, I find " hd con- 
siders just and proper certain rules and regulations made (of 
course at his promptmg) by the king and chiefs of the Fiji Group" 
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The efforts of the Sandwich Islands' missionaries to ex* 
elude white settlers are now strongly followed up by Messrs. 
Richards and Judd, who well know that the settlement on 
the group of intelligent and energetic men by whom its rich 
resources would be brought to light — from whom its natives 
would receive profitable employment^ and an association 
with whom would enlighten the king and chiefs, and teach to 
the common people the benefits of civilization — would be the 
means of divesting them of their present powers. 

The wants of the whole aboriginal population can be sup- 
plied from the productions of seven square miles of the soil. 
The possession of tlie remainder is almost entirely unprofitable 
to them ; and its property has been, by this code, placed en- 
tirely in the hands of the king^ i. e., of his counsellors. 

Eight thousand square miles of land, possessing unequalled 
advantages of soil, climate, and situation, the legitimate pro- 
perty of the British nation, in the possession of a black dig- 
nitary and two unscrupulous Americans ! 

How do they dispose of this rich possession ? They will 
not sell it, nor let it, nor lease it, except to those who will 
*^ sue, and feign, and flatter ;*' and even to them they have, 
generally, hitherto only leased it for short periods, and at ex- 
orbitant rents. Messrs. Ladd and Co., the self-styled ^' pious 
traders," have indeed secured leases of sugar plantations on 
the Island of Atooi, and of warehouse premises and wharfage 

— one of which is, that '* any seaman remaining on shore after nine 
o*clock at night shall be made prisoner until the next morning, 
when he shall be sent on board, and shall pay a penalty of five 
dollars." Now the Fijians are most notorious cannibals ; and any 
poor sailor who remained on shore after nine o'clock, or went on 
shore at all, would be very likely to be made a roast of; conse- 
quently it hardly required a pecuniary fine to keep him by his ship. 
Perhaps Lieut. Wilkes calculated that the Fijians, though they 
loved fiesh much, loved dollars more : indeed there is another fact 
to strengthen this view of the object of Lieut. Wilkes' legislation-* 
that is, the epicurean fancy of the Fijians in considering white 
men as too strongly tainted with tobacco and salt to be savoury 
eating. Five dollars against twelve stone of unsavoury fiesh! 
Tis a bargain for a Jew — not to say a Fijian ! 
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of great value in the town of Honolulu, for fifty years, at low 
rents; but other parties^ desirous of entering upon similar 
enterprizes^ have been quite unable to obtain the necessary 
lands, though they are now quite untilled: and thus the 
white residents on the group are principally concentrated in 
the town of Honolulu, squabbling for a share in its paltry 
traffic, instead of being able to turn to account the advan- 
tages for raising exports afforded by a rich virgin soil, an 
incomparable climate, and a supply of cheap labour. 

Even the grants of land made by the kindly old Kame- 
hameha, his |>oco curante son Riho-riho, and the trusty regents 
Kalaimoku and Boki, to their white friends, are much depre- 
ciated in value by this code, which declares that ** land and 
fixed property can never be sold, except to a native born 
citizen: and the right of him who purchases in this manner 
shall be the same as the right of other natives to their lands'' 
— i. €. the favour of the rulers. 

Thus, the part of the ** dog in the manger'' is enacted to 
the letter. 

Seamen visiting the ports of the group are peculiar subjects 
of extortion by this code. Nine-tenths of the vessels which 
anchor are engaged in the whale fishery : their voyages 
are of three to four years' duration, and their cruizes extend 
to six, and even twelve months, without dropping anchor. 
The men, consequently, on arriving in port are, generally, 
in debilitated health, from having been so long cooped up in 
the crowded and filthy forecastles, and fed on salt provisions. 
Free air and exercise are necessary for their renovation ; but 
if they are found on shore after eight o'clock in the evening, 
they are dragged to the prison, by bands of spies always 
prowling about for their share of the plunder, placed in irons 
for the night, and next morning forced to pay a fine of two 
dollars. They must, thus, after working all day on board of 
their vessels, again return to them, to sleep in their usual 
nauseous berths. If their term of service is expired, and 
they wish to re-ship in another vessel, they are nightly ex- 
posed to be dragged out of the houses of their countrymen, 
and again ironed and mulcted : and if they wish to exercise 
their trades on shore they cannot do so without being called 
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for a payment of sixty dollars; and should they satisfy this 
demand^ and wish to live a regular and domestic life^ they 
are prohibited from marrying a native until they have re- 
sided two years on the group, taken the oath of allegiance 
to " His Most Savage Majesty/' and procured the written 
permission of the governor. 

The import duties on goods is fixed by this code at 3 per 
cent., ad valorem. The tonnage duties on vessels arriving 
with cargoes, or goods for sale, are 15/. per 100 tons. If 
merely calling for refreshments they are IL 10s. per 100 
tons. Licences are charged at the following rates : — 

For a Wholesale Store 25 dollars. 

For a Retail Store 26 „ 

For a Wholesale and Retail Store ... 60 „ 

A House of Entertainment 40 „ 

A Victualling House 26 ,, 

The licenses of the two last classes do not give the right 
to sell spirits, and no license duty is fixed for that privilege ; 
but Dr. Judd offered to grant it to some parties for four 
hundred dollars per annum. 

This code, also, contains provisions for the settlement by 
juries of cases between foreigners, to which I shall hereafter 
have occasion to advert. It was nearly two years in concoc- 
tion. Its first enactments are dated in October, 1840, and 
its crowning measure, the statute declaring that Dr. Gerrit 
P. Judd is the senior member of the Treasury Board for the 
kingdom ; and that the said Dr. Gerrit P. Judd is also 
Recorder and Translator for the kingdom, on whom '* all 
foreigners, who wish to speak to his Majesty on any busi- 
ness which requires his official action, shall first call,'' is 
dated in the month of May, 1842. 

The whole, it is well known, was written by Judd and 
Richards, aided by Mr. Baldwin, another member (whether 
seceding or not, I cannot say) of the missionary body. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DISPUTED CASES BETWEEN FOREIGN RESIDENTS — JURY 
TRIALS — DISSATISFACTION OF ENGLISH WITH THE 
NATIVE GOVERNMENT — INTERFERENCE OF THE AGENTS 

OF THE Hudson's bay company— the writer's 

CONNECTION WITH THE ISLANDS — DR. JUDD's DIC- 
TATORSHIP. 

Among the easy-going set of sandal-wood traders, whom I 
described in Chap. II., men with whom the adjustment of 
accounts was a labour not to be undertaken, and the payment 
of a balance an almost unheard-of thing, few disputes on 
money matters could, possibly, occur. But as the trade 
became circumscribed, by the exhaustion of the sandal wood, 
the traders became more attentive to their individual in- 
terests ; and the new firm established as a pattern of mercan- 
tile morality was, at least, a pattern of punctuality in pre- 
senting accounts, when the balance happened to be in their 
favour* The difficulties which did occur were still, for seve- 
ral years, settled by arbitration : in .1839 an important case 
between an English subject and the '^ pious traders " was so 
settled. The latter, who contended they owed nothing, but 
on the*contrary claimed a considerable sum, being found in- 
debted to the amount of upwards of 6,000/. 

After this period it seems to have been the custom to 
refer such cases to juries, composed of twelve residents or 
visitors, named by the Government, who acted in the 
manner of arbitrators, having no rules of court, no laws ; in 
short, nothing but their own judgments and consciences, to 
guide them. While there was no hostile feeling existing 
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between the different classes of the residents^ this mode was, 
perhaps, sufficiently fair; but the demon of discord found 
occupation in this little community. 

In 1834^ an agent, appointed by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany^ for the purpose of selling the productions of its pos- 
sessions on the north-west coast of America, arrived from 
England. He was a man of harsh and repulsive manners, 
and most obtrusive John-BuUism ; and being shunned and 
avoided for several years by all, save one or two, of the 
residents, he appears, in revenge for this exclusion, to have 
formed a settled plan to embroil' and disturb the community, 
in which he finally was but too successful. The policy of 
his employers would, undoubtedly, have been different; but 
he was too distant for them to have much knowledge of his 
proceedings, and was, moreover, nearly related to the governor 
of the Company. 

This man's railings against every thing American — in 
which he was latterly joined by others of his countrymen — 
of course irritated the American residents ; and the entering 
upon mercantile business (of which till now the Americans 
had the sole control) of some Englishmen, the occasional visit 
of a trading vessel from Sydney, and other symptoms that 
the attention of English merchants and capitalists would soon 
be drawn to this Archipelago, excited their apprehension and 
jealousy, and raised among them a determination to oppose^ 
by every means, this encroachment. 

When I visited the islands for the first time, in December, 
1839, I found a bitter animosity already existing between 
the two classes; and at subsequent visits which I made, 
in the summer of 1840, and early part of 1841, the feeling 
appeared to have become more acrimonious. 

In the autumn of 1840, the Government having, by the 
advice of some of the American traders, determined on the 
formation of a new road in the vicinity of Honolulu, the 
principal town, several of the English refused to contribute 
anything to its formation — in fact, set their faces entirely 
against it. The native governor was much displeased at this, 
for the contributions were his perquisite, while the work waa 
done altogether by the unpaid labour of the common people ;. 
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he therefore commanded that the native servants of the non- 
contributors should labour on the road^ unless their masters 
made a daily payment for their exemption : this the masters 
refused to do, and the servants were forcibly dragged out of 
their premises^ and set to labour. A complaint against the 
governor for this outrage was made to the British Consul, 
the chief complainant being the agent of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 

The feeling caused by this opposition in the mind of the 
governor — who, although nominally a subordinate chief, was 
really, from his energy and intelligence, the native of most 
power and influence — was, naturally, that of dislike to the 
English residents; and, unfortunately, it occurred shortly 
after news had been received of the disavowal by Lord Pal- 
merston of England's protectorate over the islands, and also 
but a few weeks after the departure of Mr. Bingham, the 
disinterested, if not always judicious, counsellor of the native 
rulers for nearly twenty years. 

This state of affairs was taken advantage of by Mr. Brinsr 
made, the American commercial agent, who soon obtained a 
complete control over the governor, and through him over 
the king ; and Richards and Judd entered into and supported 
Brinsmade's views. 

In the summer of 1841 a difficulty occurred between the 
same Englishman (Skinner) who had established his claim 
by arbitration against the firm of which Mr. Brinsmade was 
a partner, and an American citizen (Dominis). A jury was 
called to decide the case, consisting of six British subjects 
and six American citizens ; but Dominis objected to two of 
the English jurors as too much prejudiced to form a just 
decision ; one of those objected to was the agent of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company. This objection being urged by Mr. 
Brinsmade, the native governor dismissed the jury, and four 
days after empannelled another, composed of nine Ameri- 
cans and three British subjects. To this selection the English 
plaintiff, naturally, objected, urging that besides the dispro- 
portion in the two classes of jurors, several of the Americans 
summoned were directly interested in the matter. 

The case was now referred to Captain Jenkin Jones, of Her 

B 
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Majesty's ship Citracoa, then in the harbour. He heard the 
representations of both parties ; each of whom, of course, 
asserted the justice of his cause, and declared not only his 
willingness, but eagerness, for a fair trial of its merits. 
Captain Jones fully believed the representations of both 
parties on the last point ; and, anxious to ensure a settlement 
of a somewhat intricate case, which was exciting much ill- 
feeling among the residents, he urged upon the king the 
necessity and propriety of giving the litigants another oppor- 
tunity of arguing the cause, by calling together a jury com- 
posed of equal numbers of British subjects and citizens of 
the United States : to do which, he received the king's written 
promise ; but, with the characteristic unsuspiciousness of a 
British sailor, he allowed that promise to be qualified by the 
reservation, that if both the parties refused to plead before 
that jury, he, the king, should no further be called on to 
interfere. 

The jury was summoned soon after Captain Jones's depar- 
ture ; but instead of the defendant, Mr. Brinsmade appeared, 
and handed in a certificate from the governor, (a subordinate 
officer,) to the effect that the affair had been already ended, 
by the refusal of Skinner to abide by the decision of the jury 
last summoned. 

Those, and some other similar matters, naturally excited 
much bad feeling in the community ; the English considering 
that they were proofs of the determination of the Govern- 
ment, under the advice of American counsellors, to refuse 
them justice; and, in February 1842, when I landed at the 
town of Honolulu, they were loud and vehement in their 
complaints. 

It is proper that I should, now, state the nature of my own 
connection with the Sandwich Islands. — It began, as I have 
already stated, in December 1839. I had been, for many 
years previous, an officer of the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
in the Spring of 1839, was summoned from my residence in 
the frozen region of James's Bay, to proceed to the Sandwich 
Islands, to superintend mercantile operations which the 
Company proposed to carry on there. My first visit was 
one merely of observation and enquiry. After spending two 
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months at the town of Honolulu, I returned to the Columbia 
River, to confer with the manager of the Company's affairs there; 
and the result of my recommendation to him was the shipment 
from England of British goods, to the value of upwards of ten 
thousand pounds, — ^a shipment which I calculated could be re- 
peated and increased each year. I touched again at that Port 
in the Summer of 1840, while proceeding on a similar mission 
to California; and in January 1841; I arrived at the same 
place, from the Columbia River, fully empowered to assume the 
active management and controul of the business which I had 
planned out; but learning there the melancholy and myste- 
rious fate of my brother, the Arctic discoverer, I took upon 
myself the responsibility of embarking at once for England, 
to visit my afflicted family. After spending but three months 
in England, I was prevailed upon by the Governor of the 
Company, (Sir J. Henry Pelly, Bart,,) to return to the Islands, 
on my former mission ; but on my arrival there, I found that 
the arrangements I had made with the Directors in England, 
and the plans of business I had Formed, were overset by Sir 
George Simpson, the local Governor of the Company's terri- 
tories ; and I immediately threw up the commission which { 
held as a chief-trader in the service. 

From the period of my first visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
I became convinced of their value and importance, and, there- 
fore, desirous that they should form a British possession. On 
my passage to England in 1841, 1 wrote a letter to Lord Pal- 
merston on the subject : this letter I showed, on my arrival 
in London, to Sir J. Henry Pelly, and by his request, I re- 
modelled it into a letter, addressed to himself, which he 
offered to communicate to the ministry. The following is 
an extract from that letter : — 

" The English residents on the Islands, of which I have at- 
tempted to describe the internal resources and advantages for 
foreign commerce, had long cherished the hope that, discovered as 
they were, by one of Britain's greatest navigators, they were to be 
considered as part of the British empire, and that the experiment 
of entrusting them to native government was intended to last no 
longer than to afford to the world a decisive proof that the rule of 
civilized men was indispensable to the happiness, nay, the existence, 
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of any people. They considered that the time had nearly arrived 
when it would be conceded by all, who have had opportunities of 
forming an opinion, that the management of those Islands by a 
Government so weak and so ignorant as that of King Kaukeauli 
and his council of chiefs, was prejudicial to the welfare of the 
aboriginal population, and to the advancement of commerce and 
civilization. But they saw with excessive regret and alarm, from 
the statements of the Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons 
in the session 1839-40, that not only did the Sandwich Islands 
form an independent government, but that England disclaimed any 
right or intention of protecting the powerless government thus 
declared independent. They had seen that the Island of New 
Zealand was taken possession of for British colonization, and 
placed under a governor appointed by Her Majesty. They had 
seen the principle affirmed by Sir George Gipps* message to the 
Legislature of New South Wales, on introducing the New Zealand 
Bill, and acted upon in regard to that island, ' that savages possess 
no other right in the country which they inhabit, than that of mere 
occupation, until they have become so far civilized as to put the 
soil to its proper use — that of cultivation ; and that, consequently, 
they were incompetent to give a legal title to such land to any 
other person.' They see that their fellow subjects in New Zealand 
will live under the just laws of England, and be protected by her 
powerful arm ; whereas the Archipelago on which they reside, 
though equally valuable, is to be abandoned entirely to native 
government, which will eventually give way to the usurpation of 
adventurers from civilized lands. They are unable to discover the 
cause of this vast, and to them, all- important difference. It can- 
not arise from a doubt of England's right, arising from priority of 
discovery : neither do they think it can properly be ascribed to the 
superior fitness for self-government, either in natural character or 
acquired information, of the aboriginal population of the group : 
the feeble and indolent king and chiefs of which have derived little 
from a long intercourse with white men, save an addition of the 
white man's vices, to those which affected their forefathers before 
Cook's discovery ; and an addition of many of the wants of civil- 
ized life, to supply which requires additional exactions from their 
oppressed subjects. These subjects, instead of deriving any ad- 
vantage from being under the government of their native chiefs, 
suffer from them an amount of oppression which it is painful to 
contemplate, and which is fast hurrying the aboriginal population 
to annihilation." 
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My subsequent connection with Sandwich Island affairs 
was, entirely, owing to a commission entrusted to me by a 
friend in London, to deliver to a young Englishman recently 
entered upon business, a considerable sum of money to aid 
him in his outset. Shortly after its receipt, it was discovered 
that he had, through his own imprudence, involved himself; 
and he became bankrupt. To endeavour to recover my 
friend's capital required my presence. 

This case added fuel to the flames of distrust and animo- 
sity already kindled. The largest creditors were English, 
while the heaviest debtor was an American. It would be 
tedious to go through all the matters connected with this 
business ; and as I was a party concerned, unfair in me to 
make comments upon it: I shall content myself with giving 
the letter which I and my co-assignee addressed to Her 
Majesty's Consul, laying, through him, the subject before the 
British Government. 

To Rich, Charlton^ Esq. H, B, M, Consul for the Sandwich 

Islands. 

Honolulu^ Sept. 9th, 1842, 
Sir, — Mr. Francis J. Greenway, a British subject conducting a 
mercantile business in this place, declared himself bankrupt on 7th 
April last ; and, at a meeting held that day of his creditors, it 
was agreed that the bankrupt should name three persons as his 
assignees : he accordingly named Stephen Reynolds, Alexander 
Simpson and Henry Skinner ; and on the following day, a deed 
of assignment was executed, placing his property of every descrip- 
tion at their disposal, for the liquidation of his debts. The three 
individuals above named transacted in concert the business of 
winding up the aflairs of the bankrupt estate until the 25th Apr\l, 
when Stephen Reynolds abandoned the trust. Since that date we 
the subscribers have, with the full consent of the banlcrupt, and 
without any objection from the creditors, continued to perform the 
duties of our trust. 

We hold or represent, ourselves, the majority of claims proved 
upon the estate. 

We have granted receipts, sued for debts, and sold property both 
in merchandise and land without the denial by any person of our 
right so to do ; and the property realized we have, to a large 
amount, divided among the creditors. 
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Mr. Stephen Reynolds, an American citizen, did, however, on the 
27th August, demand from us payment of the full amount of his 
claim (say 7325 dollars) upon the bankrupt : and the government 
of these islands has supported his demand, notwithstanding that 
we transmitted to its organ here, an affidavit (sworn before your- 
self) declaring that we administered the property for the payment 
of the claims of the general creditors : and that the assets imme- 
diately on hand, on which we expected to realize, were sufficient 
only for the payment of a dividend of 50 per cent, on the claims 
already proved against the estate. 

We will not dilate upon the injustice of this decision : it is a 
manifest act of robbery of the other creditors, the great majority 
(in amount) of whom are British subjects. 

With this unjust decision we have determined not to comply, 
except upon compulsion. 

Herewith we hand you copy of a letter addressed to us yesterday 
by F. W. Thompson, an individual appointed by the Sandwich 
Islands Government on that day as sheriff: the appointment being 
made notoriously with a sole reference to the case which we lay 
before you. ♦ 

We are called upon to give up possession of property to a much 
larger amount than the whole claim of Stephen Reynolds : and 
among the property which we are called upon to give up are 
accounts and bills which we alone are authorized to collect. 

We have placed in your hands these accounts and bills : and 
also the books of the bankrupt, which, by your letter of this date, 
you inform us we may consider " as deposits perfectly safe." 

The premises belonging to the bankrupt can only be entered and 
the property therein seized by a forcible proceeding. In such case 
we have thrown ourselves upon you for protection and we doubt 
not that you will, at the proper time, demand redress from this 
government for the loss which may result to us from its oppressive 
and unjust proceedings. — We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servants, 

Al£x. Simpson. 
Henry Skinner.'* 

Copy enclosure in the above j — To Messrs. Alex, Simpson and 

Henry Skinner, 

Gentlemen, — In virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
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Sandwich Island Government, I demand possession of the follow- 
ing papers and property, viz. — 

1st. The running accounts and bills, principally payable in 
articles of produce at prices above the market value, amount- 
ing as per your circular of Sept. 5th, inst. to dolrs. 5,487,90 
2nd, Debts considered either bad or doubtful 

amounting to ,, 1,376.63 

3rd. Bills and running accounts considered 

good and payable in cash . . . . „ 4,989.69 
4th. Cash on hand amounting to . . ,, 2,881.14 

5th. Any other property belonging to said es- 
tate (what estate never mentioned.) 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Yours, &c. &c. 

F. W. Thompson.* 
Honolulu, Sept. Stk, 1842. 

Sir George Simpson had much communication with Doctor 
Judd during several weeks which he passed at Honolulu ; 
and afterwards proceeded to Mowe^, the island on which the 
king and Mr. Richards resided. A council of the chiefs was 
to be held there soon afterwards^ and Doctor Judd went up 
likewise, avowedly on a visit to the king, and without any in- 
timation to his colleagues of the mission, that he purposed 
abandoning them, and taking upon himself political func- 
tions. On his return he announced his own appointment in 
the following terms : — 

" Honolulu^ May 2lst, 1842. 
" Sir, — Sir George Simpson having advised the appointment of 
such an officer, and a law having been enacted in reference to the 
same, I beg leave to announce to you my appointment as recorder, 
translator, and interpreter to the Sandwich Island Government, and 
that, of consequence, my connexion with the mission is dissolved. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, very respectfully, 

Gerrit p. Judd." 
Richard Charlton , Esq, 

British Consul. 

* Mr. Thompson is, of course, an American. 
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Following this announcement came intelligence that Mr. 
Richards and Haalilio (the ci-devant boon companion of the 
king) had sailed for the western coast of Mexico, with the 
intention of thence proceeding to the United States and Eng- 
land. Then bills, drawn by Sir George Simpson on London, 
appeared in the market ; and it was announced that he had 
made a loan to the native government of 10,000/. sterling for 
eighteen months, at a rate of interest and exchange which 
secured to him 27 per cent, remuneration for the advance. 
Moreover, the agent of the Company, for many years the 
bitter reviler of the American residents, and the violent railer 
against every thing American, was seen, all at once, to have 
much association with Dr. Judd, to pay much court to 
every American, and to be loud in his praise of every thing 
American ; while he refused to join in a dinner party on the 
Queen's birthday. 

All this excited much apprehension among the British 
residents, who naturally concluded that some interested mo- 
tive led to this interference in the affairs of the group, of the 
governor of a chartered Company, whose schemes of mercan- 
tile business alone had, at first, excited much apprehension 
among the American traders, but caused some surprise and 
merriment when it was seen that they overtly extended no 
further than the opening a paltry retail shop. Nor were the 
apprehensions of the English mitigated by the tone adopted 
by the government authorities, who openly boasted that they 
were, now, sure of powerful support in England. 

Dr. Judd, besides the plurality of offices he announced in 
his communication to the British Consul, was also appointed 
senior member of the Treasury Board ; and he entered upon 
the duties of his offices in the true spirit of the proverbs, 
that '* a new broom sweeps clean," and that " set a beggar 
on horseback " • He took upon himself the com- 
plete and entire control of the affairs of the islands ; put the 
king upon a salary of a thousand dollars per annum ; got 
blank-papers signed by him and the chief woman* (premier), 

* The Constitution declared, that no paper bearing the king's 
signature should be valid unless it also bore the signature of the 
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Mrhich he filled up at his discretion ; made a selection of the 
chiefs, whose dehts to assume and whose to repudiate; took 
into his own bands the management of all the lands and 
houses of the chiefs, and of all the government vessels ; took 
the lead as expounder of the law at all trials; liberated and 
committed prisoners at his own discretion — in fact, rode 
rough-shod over residents, chiefs, and people: and in Para- 
guay Dr. Francia was never more powerful than was Dr. 
Judd in the Sandwich Islands. But while he was thus, to 
all appearance, sole dictator, it was known that he did 
nothing without consulting the partners of the house of Ladd 
and Co. Mr. Brinsmade, the senior partner of that house, 
and the representative of the United States, had started, in 
the latter part of 1841, for the United States and Europe, 
bearing with him blank powers for the sale of land ; he had 
appointed his junior partner (Hooper) to act as U. S. Vice* 
Commercial Agent in his absence, and to him, and to the 
other partner, Mr. Ladd, it was well known that Dr. Judd 
applied for advice on every occasion ; that every document 
relating to government business was submitted to them ; 
and that to sustain the sinking credit of their house every 
assistance that the Government could give, was given.* 

No doubt, had the British representative been a man of 
tact and diplomatic talent, the influence could not have so 
completely fallen into the hands of Americans. But, though 
a kind and hospitable man, extremely popular with the mass 
of the natives, and most attentive to, and conversant with. 



premier. The present premier, known as the " big-mouthed 
queen," was the youngest of the wives of Ribo-Riho. 

* On their sugar plantations at Atooi, the labourers of this firm 
are paid in paper money at the rate of one rial {6d» per day) ; but 
this paper is only redeemable in goods at their shops. The natives 
were always glad to exchange it for one half of its nominal value 
in specie, and frequently for one-third ; but in summer, 1842, 
they refused to receive it any longer, and struck work. On receipt 
of this information an order was immediately issued that it should be 
received at par by the tax-gatherers, which tended to restore its 
reputation. 
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consular duties in the affairs of shipping, he did not possess 
the qualifications necessary for a diplomatist — coolness, dis- 
cretion, and an abstinence from party heats and personal 
animosities. 

In September, 1842, irritated by the numerous insults he 
had received, and the open disregard by the government 
officers of his interference where British subjects were con- 
cerned ; thinking, also, that it was necessary that the repre- 
sentations to be made by Richards and Haalilio, and their 
backers, should be met on the spot, he determined to proceed 
to London via Mexico, and empowered me by commission to 
act in his absence. Except in the case already alluded to, 
which had been referred to her Majesty's Government, I was 
entirely unconnected with Sandwich*Island aflfairs, being 
engaged in no business, and holding no property there. I 
had been, all along, on the most friendly terms with the king 
and chiefs ; and, anxious to be of service to my countrymen 
in this much neglected region, I undertook the office. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

REFUSAL BY SUBORDINATE OFFICERS OF THE WRITER's 
COMMISSION AS H, M. ACTING CONSUL — RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE BRITISH RESIDENTS — HARSH CONDUCT TOWARDS 
BRITISH SUBJECTS OF THE NATIVE AUTHORITIES. — FRENCH 
DEMANDS — FEARS OF THE GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES 
AND MISSIONARIES. 

Mt appointment as Acting Consul for Her Majesty was very 
distasteful to Doctor Judd : and» without waiting for the 
king's opinioii on the subject, which could not be received in 
less than a week, he caused Kekouanaoa, the native Governor 
of the Island of Woahoo, to write me a letter, of which the 
following is a translation : — 

" To Alexander Simpson. My respects to you. 

'' I have received your letter, and that of Richard Charlton, the 
British Consul, respecting your becoming Vice*ConsuI for this 
nation. 

This is my fixed thought, which I now make known to you : it 
is not proper for you to perform the duties of Consul between this 
kingdom and the subjects of Great Britain, because you despise 
the authorities of the kingdom, and you say you are going to make 
disturbance in the kingdom. 

If you think proper to go to Valparaiso to complain, then go: 
and, if proper to go quite to Great Britain, then go. Therefore I 
do not consent for you to work with me. No indeed. 

I am with respect, 

Kekouanaoa." 

Honolulu, Sept. 30th, 1842. 
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It was expected by Doctor Judd that I would, on receipt 
of this letter, haul down the Consular flag ; but I waited for 
the king's reply to my claim for Consular privileges. 

That reply never reached me ; being forwarded to me en- 
closed in a letter from Kekouanaoa, which I would not 
receive, on account of its not being addressed to me in an 
official capacity. A story was immediately trumped up and 
spread abroad, that I had received and opened a letter from 
the king, disallowing me the privileges of Her Majesty's 
representative; and that I had, after perusing, insultingly 
returned it. The following correspondence will show the 
barefaced attempt made to inculpate me. 

Mr. Simpson presents his compliments to Dr. Judd, and though 
unwilling to intrude, would feel much obliged if Dr. Judd will in- 
form him whether it has been publicly stated by him (Dr. J.) that a 
letter which was sent to Mr. S. the day before yesterday by one of 
the employes at the Fort, had been returned by Mr. S. to Governor 
Kekouanaoa with the seal broken. 

Mr. Simpson received this letter while engaged in a conversa- 
tion with Mr. H. Grimes, to whom he immediately intimated his 
intention of not opening it; and it was returned, very shortly 
afterwards, with the seal or wafer unbroken, and a short note en- 
dorsed stating his reason for declining to receive it ; ». e. its not 
being addressed to him in his official capacity. 

Honolulu, I3tk Oct. 1842. 

Mr, Alexander Simpson. 
Sir,— I have received your note of this day's date and would ob- 
serve in reply that the bearer of an official communication sent 
you by the king,* informed me that he delivered the same into 
your hands, and saw you make motions to break the seal, and 
that the Governor informed me that the said communication was 
returned to him by Mr. Wood, the seal broken, and an endorsement 
upon the enclosure f, which I was requested to interpret. 

* The letter sent me was not addressed in the writing of the 
king, or any of his attendants, but in the well-known hand of 
Kekouanaoa's clerk. 

t The endorsement was not on the enclosure, of this Judd must 
have been aware, and consequently deliberately states a falsehood. 
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These facts I have communicated to several persona as freely as 
I now do to you. — ^I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) G. P. Jddd. 

Honolulu^ Oct. 13M, 1842, 

Honolulu, Oct. I4thy 1842. 

Sir, — I have now before me an affidavit of Mr. James Wood, 
wherein he declares that the letter which he carried to the Fort on 
the 1 1th inst. (being one sent to me on that day by one of the em- 
ployes of the Fort) had the seal unbroken when I delivered it to 
him ; and was delivered by him in a similar manner to Kekouanaoa, 
that Kekouanaoa broke open the letter in his presence, and point- 
ing to the seal of a letter enclosed said, ** that is the seal of 
Kaukeauli." 

I doubt not you will now be convinced that the statement which, 
according to your note of yesterday, you '' communicated to seve- 
ral persons" was entirely and utterly without foundation. It is 
to me a matter of extreme regret to be obliged to say that this un- 
founded statement could have for its author only yourself or 
Governor Kekouanaoa. — I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Alex. Simpson. 
Gerrit P. Judd, Esq. 



I called together the British subjects resident in the town 
and yicinity, and having represented to them the position of 
affairs, they passed the follovi^ing resolution, which received 
the signature of fifty-three individuals. There were but two 
dissentients present at the meeting — publicans, in the interest 
of the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company, wh0;0f course, were 
not present, as they made common cause with the Juddites : — 
** That we have every possible confidence in the zeal, ability, 
and manly efforts of Alexander Simpson, Esquire, to protect 
the interests of British subjects committed to his care by 
their highly respected consul, Richard Charlton, Esquire, and 
solicit him to persevere in his application to obtain from this 
Government justice to British subjects upon all occasions; 
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assured that he will be supported by his countrymen and the 
British Government.* 

After this strong expression of confidence from my coun- 
trymen^ I determined not to abandon ray post The British 
Union Jack still flew at the Consulate ; and I transacted all 
the business of British shipping^f and attended to the affairs 

* Shortly previously the British residents had thus enunciated 
their opinions as to the proceedings of the Native Government : — 

*^ Until a few years back, we resided here in comfort and happi- 
ness; the Government of the Native king and chiefs being mild 
and tolerant towards white men who settled among them. 

'' Within the last few years the conduct of the aforesaid Govern- 
ment has become much changed in its relations with us. 

'* Men, natives of the United States of America, who came out 
with the avowed purpose of labouring as missionaries, have gra- 
dually acquired a powerful influence and authority over the king 
and chiefs, who are, themselves, quite unfit for the performance of 
any of the functions of Government. 

** Under this influence such severe and absurd laws have been 
passed by the aforesaid king and chiefs as have produced the most 
deplorable results upon the native population. 

*^ Our persons and property have, from this influence, become 
quite insecure : the decision of the officials of Government being 
uniformly unfavourable to our interests; by which decisions we 
have lately incurred very heavy losses ; and the most glaring cases 
daily occurring of British subjects being subjected to fines and 
imprisonment in irons and dungeons, for the most trivial causes, 
and frequently without any trial being granted to them." 

t In illustration of the curious jumble of personal prejudice and 
private interest mixed up with the political transactions at the 
Sandwich Islands, I may state that while thus acting as Her 
Majesty's Consul, I had to meet, in angry conference, the American 
Vice-Commercial Agent, on the subject of a British whaling 
vessel, (commanded by an American,) of which he was the agent; 
and the French Consul, (commissioned by Du Petit Thouars,) on 
the subject of a bond to be given by him (the French Consul) for 
the due return of the register of a British vessel which he owned, 
and which register bore on its face, mortgages granted by him 
ten years before, in Mauritius, now amounting, with the unpaid 
interest, to nearly double the value of the vessel. 
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of British residents, while I had no communication with the 
native authorities. An unpleasant and hurtful state of affairs. 
While the excitement attending this affair was highest, 
a claim was brought forward by the agent of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, as representing a house in Valparaiso, 
against Mr. Charlton, for the sum of nearly three thousand 
pounds; and, although the Native Government had, fre- 
quently before, refused to take cognizance of the claim, which 
arose out of a transaction in Valparaiso in the year 1832, 
it, or rather its advisers, were now delighted to have an 
opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on Mr. Charlton's 
family. A jury, consisting of eleven Americans and one 
Frenchman, most of them known to be hostile to Mr. Charl- 
ton, was empanelled. Mr. Charlton's wife (a most estimable 
English lady) stated to the Government her inability to meet 
the case, as her husband had taken all the papers connected 
with it to England, where he expected that a similar suit 
would be raised against him, and requested time, till she 
could hear from him: she also objected to the selection of 
jurymen,"* and denied the competence to decide the suit of a 
court established ten years after the transaction out of which 
it arose, took place. The trial, however, was proceeded with, 
on the 17th October: of course a verdict was given against 
Mr. Charlton. His property was seized, several days even 
before the trial took place ; and it was intimated that unless 
immediate payment was made, it would be sold by auction. 



* The new laws ordain that juries for the trial of cases between 
foreigners, shall be formed by the Native authorities, ** calling to 
mind such foreigners as are just and quiet in their lives, not angry 
persons, nor drunkards, but such as are thought to be wise and 
lovers of peace," from whom the jury shall be drawn by ballot. 
As this list is not made out at fixed periods and not published, it 
is subject to be varied according to the nature of the trial. The 
Governor, moreover, can, ** if there be a foreign vessel or vessels 
at anchor, appoint the captain or captains to the jury." Could it 
be a fair ballot from a fair list, which, where British subjects are 
equal in number to Americans, selected eleven of the latter and 
none of the former. 
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Mrs, Charlton again begged for time, and offered to hold the 
property as it stood until news could be received from her 
husband ; but her application was not granted, and after 
various delays, caused by the fears of the Native king and 
chiefs that they were about to commit themselves, apprehen- 
sions got over, I have strong reason to believe, by a guarantee 
against all consequences given by the pursuer, (a bitter 
personal enemy oF Charlton and his family,) the sale was 
finally determined upon when the Carysfori arrived. 

An opportunity for forwarding letters to the Western Coast 
of Mexico, had occurred early in November. I then informed 
Her Majesty's Consul there of the above events; and Rear- 
Admiral Thomas, the commander-in-chief on the Pacific 
station, being at the time on that coast, he promptly despatched 
the Carysfort frigate, under the command of Lord George 
Paulet, for the purpose of enquiring into and redressing 
them. 

Intelligence of the occupation by France of the Marquesan 
Group had reached the Sandwich Islands in the summer of 
1842. The hostile visit of Laplace, and the conditions he 
imposed, were still held in remembrance, and no little alairm 
was felt when a French corvette anchored in the harbour of 
Honolulu, in the month of August 1842, and abstained from 
the customary friendly salutes. Captain Mallet, her com- 
mander, had much communication with the Catholic priests ; 
and after a week's stay, he transmitted to the king the follow- 
ing letter : — 

Corvette VEmbuscade. 

Rade d' Honolulu, ler. Sept, 1842. 

Sire, — J*ai I'honneur d'informer voire Majeste que depuis les 
traites du 12 et 17 Juillet, 1839, des francois et des ministres du 
Culte Catholique, ont 6t6 insuUes et ont subis divers mauvais pro- 
cedes, qui sans nul doute ne sont pas parvenu k votre connois- 
sance : des agents subalternes ignorans ou malveillants et sans 
mandat special du Gouvernement ont ren verses des eglises, menaces 
des pr^tres, contraints leur eleves k aller au preche et aux ecoles 
des protestants, en employant pour cela des traitemens qui repous- 
sent rhumanite. Pourtant le traite du 12 Juillet sign^ par votre 
Majeste et le commandant de la fregate Francoise L'Artemise 
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accorde au Culte Catholique un libre exercise et k -ses ministres 
une egale protection. 

Persuade que voire Majest6 n'entend pas qu'on s'ecarte des trait^s 
consentis avec franchise et bonne foi et que sa beinveillance doit 
^tre manifeste pour tous les cultes, j'aurai I'honneur de lui de- 
mander qu'elle veuille bien accorder quelques mesures qui puissent 
mettre k Tabri de toutes nouvelles vexations ceux qui suivent la 
religion Catholique. 

Je demanderai done ^votre Majesty — 

1^. Qu'nne haute ecole Catholique jouissant des m^mes privi- 
leges que la haute ecole de Lahainaluna soit immediatement recou- 
nue et qu'un terrain soit concede ad hoc par le Gouvernement 
suivant ses promesses. 

2°. Que les 6coles Catholiques soient sous Tintendance exclusive 
de Kahukula (Inspecteurs) Catholiques presentes par les Kahuna de 
la m^me croyance et agrees par votre Majeste ; et que ces Kahu- 
kula jouissent iutegralement de tous les privileges accordes par 
la loi. 

3°. Que les Kahuna en cas d'absence de mort ou de destitution 
puissent provisoirement remplacer les Kahukula. 

4^. Que la permission de se marier soit delivree k Tavenir par 
des Catholiques presentes par les Kahuna et agrees toutes fois par 
le Gouvernement de votre Majesty, et qu*en cas d'absence de mort 
ou de destitution les Kahuna puissent provisoirement les delivrer 
eux-m^mes. 

5°. Qu'^ Tavenir les Catholiques ne soient plus forces d'aller 
travailler k des ecoles ou k des 6glises d'un culte different, et que 
les parents des enfants qui auront embrass6s le culte Catholique 
ne soient pas mal traits pour cet obj^t. 

6^. Que tout individuy quelque soit son rang ou sa position, ne 
puisse se permettre de detruire une 6glise, une 6cole Catholique ou 
insulter les ministres de cette religion sans 6tre puni sev^rement. 

Je demanderai en outre k votre Majest6 qu'elle veuille bien 
assurer pour toujours k la mission francaise le terrain que lui fut 
donne par Boki, alors Regent du Royaume^ lequel terrain a toujours 
kik considere comnie appartenant k la dite mission, et qu'elle veuille 
bien legaliser Tachat du terrain fait par Monseigneur TEveque de 

icopolie. Legalisation qui Tassurera pour toujours ^monseigneur, 
et k ses heritiers. 

Je ne terminra pas ce qui concerne le clerge Catholique sans 
prier votre Majeste de vouloir bien me donner la preuve que M. 
TAbbe Maigret a sign6 un ecrit par lequel il se reconnoissait sujet 

F 
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Anglais dans le cas ou cela he serait qu'une calomnie pour perdre 
un pr^tre francaise dans Tesprit des habitans de ces isles et dans 
celui de votre Majest6. Jedemande que Tauteur de cette calomnie 
M. rinspecteur General Jean Yi se retracte par 6crit en declarant 
ou qu'il en a menti, ou qu'il a lui meme et6 trompe. II m'importe 
comme Fran9ois d'etre pleinement satisfait k cet egard. 

II est maintenant un autre point, sur lequel je dois demander k 
votre Majeste des eclaircissements. Par I'article 6 du traite du 
17 Juillet les vins et spiritueux de provenances francaises doivent 
^tre admis dans les isles de votre gouvernement en payaut un droit 
de 5 pour cent. N'est ce pas binder cet article pour ne pas dire le 
violer, que d'emp^cher la vente des eaux de vie, au dessous d'un 
certain nombre de gallons. 

Je ne puis emp^cher que votre Majeste ne fasse telle loi qu'il lui 
conviendra pour le bonbeur et le bon ^tre de ses sujets : mais je 
crois devoir lui demander comment elle en tend faire accorder 
Tarticle 6 du traits de 17 Juillet avec la loi derni^re sur la vente 
des spiritueux dans les isles de sa domination. Je serais bien aise 
d'etre fixe k cet 6gard, afin d*eu faire mon rapport a TAdmiral 
Commandant en chef les forces francaises dans Toceanie, pour 
qu'il puisse prendre telle determination qu'il jugera convenable pour 
le maintien des traitis et de notre dignity nationale. J'ai Thon- 
neur d'etre avec le plus profond respect, Sire, 

De votre Majeste, 

Le tr^s humble Serviteur, 
Le Capitaine de la corvette L'Embuscade, 

S. Mallet. 

The demands made by this letter were such as the autho- 
rities could not possibly grant, as a compliance therewith 
would have made the Catholics, or those who chose to pre- 
tend to be Catholics, a class of subjects over whom their 
control would be more nominal than real : and they consi- 
dered (and I believe not without some cause) that the aim and 
tendency of the teaching of the Catholic priests, were to 
excite opposition to them, and a desire for the sovereignty of 
France. But " as a soft answer turneth away wrath/* a 
letter was written, in reply, assuring Captain Mallet that they 
(the Sandwich Island king and premier) " held in high esti- 
mation the government of France, and all its estimable sub- 
jects. They waved a direct compliance with the demands, 
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but asserted their desire to act with perfect impartiality 

towards the Catholic converts. 

Captain Mallet assured them, with great politeness that he 
would deliver their letter to Admiral Dupetit Thouars, whose 
presence, he intimated, might be expected in the spring of the 
succeeding year. 

In a short time after Captain Mallet's departure, news 
reached the islands of the establishment of French supremacy 
in Otahetie (Society Islands) : and amidst all the local squab- 
bling and irritation this news struck the rulers with much 
dismay, and seriously alarmed the missionaries, who felt 
assured that ^the establishment of French supremacy would 
be the signal for their expulsion. 
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BOOK II. 

THE OCCUPATION OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS BY LORD 

GEORGE PAULET. 
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CHAPTER L 



CHARACTERS OF THE KINO, CHIEFS, &C. — FOREION 
OFFICERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Previously to narrating the proceedings which led to the 
Cession of the Sandwich Islands to Great Britain, and their 
occupation by Lord George Paulet, I conceive it necessary to 
give a slight sketch of the station and characters of those 
with whom his Lordship and I had to deal in these trans- 
actions. 

The King, Kaukeauli, (always so called by the Natives, 
although he assumes in written documents the title of Kame- 
hameha IIL,) is the only survivor of the highest race of 
Chiefs. Originally of no great talent or energy, the reckless 
course of dissipation and sensuality which he has run, has 
left him effete in body and irresolute in mind. For several 
years subsequent to his boyhood, his chief associates were of 
the lowest class of whites, with whom he drank and gambled. 
During this period all the real authority was in the hands of 
his sister Kinau ; and when he had become somewhat 
reformed from these dissipations, he fell under the manage- 
ment of Richards, and, after his departure, of Judd. It was 
well known that he had latterly much doubt of the propriety 
of their proceedings ; and when he alluded to the subject, 
his uniform expression was, '' I have trusted these men so 
far, and will continue to do so till the present troubles are 
ended : if wrong has been done, it is they who will have to 
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suffer for it." He resided on the Island of Mowee, and had 
little intercourse with foreigners, seldom visiting the town of 
Honolulu, except when a vessel of war arrived in the harbour 
— then he came forth in his laced and epauletted coat, and 
received the royal salute. When the Carysfort arrived, he 
had been despatched by Doctor Judd to superintend the cut- 
ting of sugar-canes on the windward side of Mowee. His 
age is about thirty; his countenance is dull and stupid; his 
manner shy and confused : in person he is well-shaped, 
though rather under the middle size. He speaks and under- 
stands English perfectly well when at his ease; but on great 
occasions converses through an interpreter. He had married 
a woman of inferior rank, daughter of the ''Admiral" who 
accompanied Riho-Riho to England : she had borne him two 
fine healthy children; but ere they were a year old they 
sickened and died, notoriously from the effects of poison. 

Kekauluoi, the premier, is a half-sister of the king's, and 
was one of the wives of his brother Riho-Kiho. She has 
none of the talent and energy of her predecessors, Kaahu- 
manu and Kinau, and understands little or no English. She 
selected for herself a broad-shouldered Native for husband, 
by whom she has one son ; but, albeit, her weight is at least 
twenty stone, she has an affair of the heart with Kekoua- 
naoa, the Governor of the Island of Woahoo. 

This man, though not properly belonging to the class of 
chiefs, has, by his intelligence and activity, acquired much 
influence, and is, really, the only Native who has now any 
authority in the Group. He had accompanied Riho-Riho to 
England, being known in his suite by the name of the 
" Treasurer ; " and the narrator of Lord Byron's voyage 
describes him as having strong tendencies — which have 
strengthened with his strength — to dandyism and swag- 
ger. He is a well-made handsome man, and his manners 
agree with his appearance. He has been as lucky in making 
royal matches as if he had been born a Coburg. Soon after 
his return from England, he was chosen * as husband by one 

* *' Popping the Question " is the prerogative of the women of 
the Sandwich Islands. 
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of the queens of Riho-Riho. On her death he was selected 
by the premier Kinau, the king's sister, and now is the 
paramour of the premier Kekauluoi, another sister of his 
Majesty. 

Being Governor of the Island wherein is situated the only 
town of any importance in the Group, where ail its external 
commerce is concentrated, where foreign vessels anchor, and 
where the largest number of whites reside, he is the Native 
officer who comes most into contact with people from other 
lands. He is much disliked by the common natives for his 
severity and extortion ; but his children were named as suc- 
cessors to all the high offices of the State : his youngest son 
to succeed to the kingly office, his daughter to be premier, 
and his other two sons to be Governors of the Islands of 
M owee and Atooi ; to ensure these appointments was the 
supposed cause of the premature death of the king's chil- 
dren. 

It required all Judd's management to humour this haughty 
and self-willed Native; but he played his cards well. He 
had named his eldest daughter Kinau Judd, after the last 
wife of the Governor ; and it was shrewdly supposed he in- 
tended her as wife for the heir-expectant, or one of his 
Governor brothers. 

Kuakini, surnamed John Adams, is the Governor of the 
large Island of Owhyhee. He is a man of some talent and 
intelligence ; but so obese in person as to be quite unable to 
walk. 

John Young, a son of the Englishman detained and made 
a chief by the Conqueror, is Governor of the Island of 
Mowee, and of the smaller adjacent Islands of Morotoi, 
Ranai, and Tahoorawa. 

Kekounohi, one of the wives of the late king Riho-Riho, 
governs the Islands of Atooi and Oneehow. 

These Governors are appointed by the Council of Chiefs, 
and are supposed to manage all the internal affairs of the 
several Islands, subject to the orders of the king and 
premier. 

They all have seats in the ^' House of Nobles," and the 
following also sit in that House : — 
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Keliiahonui, a son of Timoree, the last independent chief 
conquered by Kamehameha : he is married to the 
governess of Atooi. 

Kahekile (Thunder), an old and formerly powerful chief: 
now very feeble in health. 

Leleihoku, (Billy Pitt) a son of the Regent Kalaimoku, 
a careless dissipated young man ; he was married to 
the king's sister, who died in 1836 ; and is of the high- 
est hereditary descent after the king. 

Paki : he is much distrusted by the Kekouanoa party, as 
he has shown symptoms of discontent ; has many fol- 
lowers, and is of Herculean strength and brute courage, 
he has however, been appointed one of the '' assistant 
supreme judges." 

Konia, Paki's wife. 

Keohokalole, daughter of one of the chiefs conquered by 
Kamehameha. 

Kanaina, husband of the premier, he is also one of the 
" assistant supreme judges." 

John li, of no hereditary rank, but considerable in* 
telligence, and devoted to the Presbyterian Mission, 
He is the person charged by Captain Mallet with 
slander of the Catholic priests. He is a member of 
the Treasury Board. 

Haalilio, also of no hereditary rank, late secretary and 
boon companion of the king. He is a cunning, in- 
triguing man of very questionable character ; has had 
considerable intercourse with whites ; and speaks and 
understands English perfectly, when he pleases. He 
accompanied Mr. Richards as joint Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to the United 
States and France ; and is now in England as one of 
the commissioners to treat with her Majesty's govern- 
ment. 
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The following is a summary of the descendants of these 

nobles. 

Sons. Daughters. 

Kekauluohi .... 1 

Kekouanaoa .... 3 2 

Billy Pitt .... 1 

Paki . .... 1 

Keohokalole .... 1 2 



Pitt is the only one who is likely to add to this number. 

And it is for the nominal benefit of these 15 individuals 
that the whole population is kept in abject bondage ! — against 
the injustice of depriving them and their 11 descendants of 
the power to continue this harsh and oppressive system that 
the American press has been so loud in its outcries. But the 
truth is that the majority of this class is much dissatisfied 
with the present system, and would be delighted at its 
overthrow ; particularly after they had proof of their own in- 
creased wealth from the purchase by white men of those 
portions of the land which belong to them individually. All 
such have been taken from them and their management as- 
sumed by the Treasury Board : an arrangement which they 
cannot understand, and, certainly, did not foresee. 

Judd's motives are not mercenary. I believe that he has 
a sincere attachment to the people, and that a desire for 
their good is mixed with his thirst for power : but his intellect 
is very mediocre; his views narrow and illiberal; and he 
is swayed and directed by people who have no object save the 
gratification of their prejudices and the furtherance of their 
momentary interests. This led them in 1839 to present a 
laudatory address (signed by a committee of six — five Ameri- 
cans, and the agent of the Hudson's Bay Company) to 
Captain Laplace, for ''the firmness and justice" he had 
exhibited in forcing the Catholic religion on the Native 
Government: and, in 1842, to become the strong supporters 
of the proceedings of the Government towards British sub- 
jects. 

In one respect Judd's influence was most beneficially exer- 
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cised — in inducing the king and all the chiefs, with the excep- 
tion of Pitt, to VOW teetotalism. They had previously been 
much addicted to drinking-bouts, in which they spent large 
sums of money — ** keeping it up " on champagne and gin 
(their favourite beverages) for a week at a time. 

The following is a list of the white men who, in 1843, are 
employed by the Sandwich Island Government. 

Americans. 
Senior member of the Treasury Board, Gerrit P. Judd. 
Recorder, Interpreter and Translator • Do. 
Joint Minister Plenipotentiary and En- 
voy Extraordinary to the United 

States . . William Richards. 

Do. to England . • • Dq. 

Do. to France . . • Do. 

Travelling Agent for the sale of land, P. A. Brinsmade 

U. S. Com. Agent- 
Commissioner to reipresent the pro- 
ceedings of Lord Geo. Paulet and 

myself J. B. F. Marshall. 

Sheriff of the Sandwich Islands . F. W. Thompson. 
Harbour Master and Collector of Customs, 

Honolulu • . . . Wm. Paty, 

Deputy Pilot . . . John Meek. 

Teacher of Chiefs' children's school . A. Cook. 

English. 

Joint Minister Plenipotentiary and En- 
voy Extraordinary to England Sir Geo. Simpson 

Health Officer (married to a native wo- 
man of rank) . . . T. C. B. Rooke 

Pilot at Honolulu (a resident for nearly 
30 years) . . • • Alex. Adams. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARRIVAL OF THE '' CARYSFORT," AND OF THE AMERICAN 

CORVETTE, " BOSTON " LORD GEORGE PAULEt's COR- 

RESPOKDENCE WITH THE NATIVE GOVERNMENT HIS 

DEMANDS THREATENED HOSTILITIES. 

The frigate Carysfort was descried from the town of Hono- 
lulu, on the afternoon of the 10th February ; she came down 
rapidly before a fine breeze, and at half-past five, p.m., cast 
anchor in the outer roads. 

I immediately went on board, received from Captain Lord 
Greorge Paulet the letters addressed to me as Her Majesty's 
Acting Consul, wherewith he was charged by Rear-Admiral 
Thomas and Her Majesty's Consul for Western Mexico; 
and, having given him a short explanation of the position of 
affairs, and delivered to him the correspondence bearing 
thereon, returned to the Consulate shortly after sunset.* 

I went on board again next morning, when the vessel had 
come into the harbour; and on stepping on deck, received the 
Consular salute of seven guns. 

In narrating the subsequent events, I am necessarily placed 

* An American resident, whose letter describing the events (a 
tissue of falsehoods) has been re-copied into the Standard and 
some other English papers, asserts that I remained on board the 
Carysfort all night, engaged in beguiling and misleading her com- 
mander. My stay did not exceed an hour, including a call on the 
gun-room officers ; all my motions were closely watched on shore, 
and the falsehood of this assertion was well known to its penner. 
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in some difficulty; for, acting as Her Majesty's representa- 
tive, every fact and circumstance is, necessarily^ well known 
to me, while I am, by the confidentiality attached to that 
office, precluded from making public any circumstances 
which can be known only to myself and the officer with 
whom I was placed in immediate communication ; and, in- 
deed, I should be altogether precluded from entering upon any 
detail of the events, or publication of documents, had not the 
events been already narrated, in a certain manner, by the 
American officers of the Government, and the correspondence 
published by the consent of all parties. 

No interchange of salutes between the Carysfort and the 
battery on shore took place ; nevertheless. Doctor Judd, early 
in the forenoon, came off to the vessel, and announced himself 
as an officer of the Sandwich Island Government, desiring an 
interview with the captain. The King not being on the spot, 
he could, properly, have no authority to enter upon any dis- 
cussion, and was informed that he could not be received. 

Lord George, likewise, declined the official visits of Mr. 
Dudoit, in his capacity of Provisional French Consul, 
and of Mr. Hooper, the United States Vice-Commercial 
Agent, intimating that he was glad to see them as individuals, 
and should, as such, return their visits, (which he did,) but, 
that while the Representative of his own country was unre- 
cognized, he could not enter upon official intercourse with, or 
show official courtesies to them. 

The following correspondence took place during the day: — 

" Her Britannic Majesty^s Ship Carysfort^ 
" Woahoo, nth of Feb. 1843. 

" Sir, — ^Having arrived at this Port in Her Britannic Majesty's 
ship Carysfort, under my command, for the purpose of affording 
protection to British subjects, as likewise to support the position of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Representative here, who has received 
repeated insult from the Government authorities of these Islands, 
respecting which it is my intention to communicate only with the 
King in person, 

*' I require to have immediate information by return of the officer 
conveying this despatch, whether or not the king (in consequence 
of my arrival) has been notified that his presence will be required 
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here, and the earliest day on which he may be expected, as other- 
wise I shall be compelled to proceed to hia residence in the ship 
under my command for the purpose of communicating with him, 
** I have the honour to he. Sir, 

'' Your most obedient humble Servant, 

" Geo. Paulet, Captain. 
" ToKekuanaoa, Governor of Woahoo, ^c, ^c." 



** Salutations to you. Lord George Paulety Captain of H. B. M. 

Ship Carysfort. 

" Honolulu, Oahuy Feb, 11, 1843. 
'^ I have received your letter by the hand of the officer, and with 
respect inform you that we have not as yet sent for the king, as we 
were not informed of the business, but having learned from your 
communication that you wish him sent for, I will search for a vessel 
and send. He is at Wailuku, on the east side of Maui. In case 
the wind is favourable, he may be expected in six days. 

*' Yours, with respect, 
(Signed,) " M. Kekuanaoa." 
Translated by G. P. Judd, 

Recorder and Translator for Government, 

On the 13th the American corvette Boston arrived. This, 
for a while, gave renewed confidence to the American advisers 
of the Native Government. Her captain had, undoubtedly, 
very strong representations made to him ; but he declined the 
slightest interference in the matters pending; and, although 
his officers, one and all, entered warmly into the prejudices of 
their countrymen, he showed a most commendable neutrality, 
and carried on the most frank and friendly intercourse with 
Lord George Paulet Indeed, that nobleman's urbanity, and 
amiable, yet dignified manner, seemed to have quite enchanted 
his republican neighbour.* 

* Captain Long undeviatingly imitated the courtesies shown by 
Lord George Paulet to the Native authorities. The king and chiefs, 
visiting the Carysfort on Monday, they were invited to the Boston 
on Tuesday : the king, dining with Lord George on Wednesday, he 
had again to go through the same ceremony on Thursday with 
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On the afternoon of the 16th the king arrived from 
Mowee, 

Lord George Paulet addressed to him the following letter : — 

"JET. £, M. Ship Carysfort, Honolulu Harbour, 

February, 16, 1843. 
** Sir, — I have the honour to acquaint your Majesty of the 
arrival in this port of H. B. M. Ship under my command, and 
according to my instructions, I am desired to demand a private in- 
terview with you, to which I shall proceed with a proper and com- 
petent interpreter. 

** I therefore request to be informed at what hour to-morrow it 
will be convenient for your Majesty to grant me that interview. 

*' I have the honour to remain your Majesty's most obedient and 
humble servant, 

'* George Paulet, Captain.'* 
" To His Majesty Kamehameha III.*' 



It had been stated that the king had expressed much 
anxiety for the arrival of a British vessel of war, and it was 
the generally received opinion that he would endeavour, at 
every sacrifice, to obtain the protection of her Captain, against 
the expected hostile visit of Admiral Du Petit Thouars. 

In a private interview between his Majesty and Lord 
George Paulet, it is obvious that an opportunity would have 
been given the former of frankly stating his own views re- 
garding past affairs, and of expressing his wishes in regard to 
the future management of the Islands. Such an opportunity, 
which might have led to a satisfactory conclusion, without 
their interference, those who had established a perfect mastery 
over his irresolute mind would not permit. The following 
answer was, therefore, concocted, and delivered late at night. 

Captain Long; and the chief's children being received by Lord 
George on one day, they were entertained by Captain Long on the 
next. To all these visitors the contrast was very apparent, and by 
all remarked. The Carysfort is a beautiful vessel of J 000 tons, 
carrying long 32 and 64-pounders, in admirable order, and her 
«abin and its fittings in the most perfect style of simple elegance : 
the Boston is a small corvette carrying carronades, and in every 
respect a contrast. 
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^^Salutations to you. Lord George Paulet, Captain of Her Britannic 

Majesty* s Ship Carysfort. 

" Honolulu^ February 17, 1843. 

''Sir, — We have received your communication of yesterday's 
date, and must decline having any private interview, particularly 
under the circumstances which you propose. We shall be ready 
to receive any written communication from you to-morrow, and 
will give it due consideration. 

*^ In case you have business of a private nature, we will appoint 
Dr. Judd our confidential agent to confer with you, who being a 
person of integrity and fidelity to our government, and perfectly 
acquainted with all our affairs, will receive your communications, 
give you all the information you require (in confidence) and report 
the same to us. — With respect, 

(Signed) *^ Kamehameha III. 

(Signed) '^ Kekauluohi.*' 

Lord George was naturally irritated at being thus cavalierly 
refused an audience by a dusky dignitary ; notoriously at the 
instigation of sonoe half dozen American shopkeepers, to 
whom his communication had been shown, and who had cir- 
culated the most false and absurd reports regarding him among 
the natives. He, therefore, promptly returned the following 
answer : — 

•* ffer Britannic Majesty's Skip Carysfort, 
Woahoo, 17 tk of February, 1843. 

** Sir, — ^In answer to your letter of this day's date (which I have 
too good an opinion of your Majesty to allow me to believe ever 
emanated from yourself, but from your ill advisers) I have to state 
that I shall hold no communication whatever with Dr. G. P. Judd, 
who, it has been satisfactorily proved to me, has been the prime 
mover in the unlawful proceedings of your Government against 
British subjects. 

" As you have refused me a personal interview, I enclose you 
the demands which I consider it my duty to make upon your Go- 
vernment ; with which I demand a compliance at or before 4 o'clock, 
p. M., to-morrow (Saturday) otherwise I shall be obliged to take 
immediate coercive steps to obtain these measures for my coun- 
trymen. 
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*' I have the honour to be your Majesty's most obedient humble 
servant, 

" George Paulet, Captain." 

" His Majesty, Kamehameha III,*' 

" Demands made by the Right Honourable Lord George Paulet, 
Captain, R.N,, commanding Her Britannic Majesty* s Ship 
Carys/ort, upon the King of the Sandwich Islands. 

*' First, The immediate removal by public advertisement written in 
the native and English languages, and signed by the Governor of 
this island and F. W. Thompson, of the attachment placed upon 
Mr. Charlton's property ; the restoration of the land taken by 
Government for its own use, and really appertaining to Mr. Charl- 
ton ; and reparation for the heavy loss to which Mr. Charlton's 
representatives have been exposed by the oppressive and unjust 
proceedings of the Sandwich Island Government. 

*^ Second, The immediate acknowledgment of the right of Mr. 
Simpson to perform the functions delegated to him by Mr. Charl- 
ton ; namely, those of Her Britannic Majesty's Acting Consul ; 
until Her Majesty's pleasure be known upon the reasonableness of 
your objections to him. The acknowledgment of that right and the 
reparation for the insult offered to Her Majesty through Her 
Acting Representative, to be made by a public reception of his 
Commission and the saluting the British flag with twenty-one guns 
— which number will be returned by Her Britannic Majesty's Ship 
under my command. 

'' Third, A guarantee that no British subject shall in future be 
subjected to imprisonment in fetters, unless he is accused of a crime 
which by the laws of England would be considered a felony. 

" Fourth, The compliance with a written promise given by 
King Kamehameha to Captain Jones, of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Ship Cura^oa, that a new and fair trial would be granted in a case 
brought by Henry Skinner, British subject, against John Dominis, 
American citizen, which promise has been evaded. 

** Fifth, The immediate adoption of fair steps to arrange the 
matters in dispute between British subjects and natives of the 
Country, or others residing here, by referring these cases to juries, 
one half of whom shall be British subjects approved by the Consul, 
and all of whom shall declare on oath, their freedom from prejudg- 
ment upon, or interest in the cases brought before them. 

" Sixth, A direct communication between His Majesty Kame- 
hameha and Her Britannic Majesty's Acting Consul, for the im- 
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mediate settlement of all cases of grievances and complaint on 
the part of British subjects against the Sandwich Island Govern- 
ment. 

" Dated on board H. B. M. S. Carysfort, at Woahoo, this 17th 
day of February, 1843. 

" George Paulet, Captain." 

That these demands were in strict accordance with right 
and justice, will, I believe, be at once granted by those who 
have perused the foregoing pages. 

To prevent the possibility of its being supposed that he was 
not in earnest in making these demands. Lord George for- 
warded, at the same time, to the commander of the Ameri- 
can corvette, the following letter : — 

" Her British Majesty's Ship Carysfort, 
Woahoo, Feb. 17, 1843. 
** Sir, — ^I have the honour to notify you, that her Britannic 
Majesty's ship Carysfort, under my command, will be prepared to 
make an immediate attack upon this town, at four o'clock, p. m., 
to-morrow (Saturday) in the event of the demands now forwarded 
by me to the King of these islands, not being complied with by 
that time. 

<< Sir, I have the honour to be your most obedient humble 
servant, 

(Signed) " George Paulet, Captain.' 

** To Capt Long, Commander U, S. 5. Boston, Honolulu.^ 
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Next morning the Carysfort was cleared for action, springs 
put on the cables, and her formidable battery brought to 
bear on the Mud Fort. The king's savage nature was ex- 
cited by the threat; yet even his sense told him that he 
could not resist: and when the American traders, with 
the Vice-Commercial Agent as their ringleader, advised 
him to hold out, he told them, *' You are already moving 
your valuables on board your man-of-war, and if danger 
comes you will go there too : I shall not allow a gun to be 
loaded." 

I, and the ladies of Mr. Charlton's family living at the 
consulate, remained on shore all night. In the morning an 
English vessel was towed out of the harbour ; and, early m 
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the forenoon, the English ladies and children were sent out 
to her. 

I summoned a meeting of British subjects to take place, 
under the guns of the Fort, at twelve o'clock, to be informed 
of the measures which would be adopted for the security of 
their persons and property; and up to that hour I walked 
among the natives perfectly unconcerned, receiving their 
friendly alohas ! as universally as ever. 

When the hour of meeting was at hand, a boat was sent 
off from the Fort to the Carysfort ; and, anxious to be 
able to communicate the final decision of the Government to 
my countrymen, I got into a fast-pulling whale-boat, and 
was alongside as soon as the ambassador Moa (Fowl), 
Captain of the Marines of his Sandwich Islands Majesty. 
He was the bearer of the following letter : — 

'' Salutations to Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Captain of 

H, B. M. S. Carysfort. 

" Honolulu^ Feb. 18. 

** We have received your letter, and the demands which accom- 
panied it, and in reply would inform your Lordship that we have 
commissioned Sir George Simpson and William Richards as our 
Ministers Plenipotentiary and Envoys Extraordinary to the Cour^ 
of Great Britain, with full powers to settle the difficulties whic^' 
you have presented before us, to assure her Majesty, the Queen, ot 
our uninterrupted affection, and to confer with her ministers as 
to the best means of cementing the harmony between us. Some of 
the demands which you have laid before us, are of a nature calcu- 
lated seriously to embarrass our feeble Government, by contra- 
vening the laws established for the benefit of all. But we shall 
comply with your demands, as it has never been our intention to 
insult her Majesty the Queen, or injure any of her estimable sub- 
jects ; but we must do so under protest, and shall embrace the 
earliest opportunity of representing our case more fully to her 
Britannic Majesty's Government, through our ministers, trusting in 
the magnanimity of the sovereign of a great nation, which we 
have beeu taught to respect and love, — that we shall there be 
justified. 

** Waiting your further order, with sentiments of respect, 

(Signed) Kamehameha III. 

(Signed) Kekauluoi. 

G 
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And the rollowing correspondence took place in the course 
of the day : — 

" Her Britannic Majesty* $ Ship Carysfort, 

Woahooy \%th of Feb. 1843. 

" Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge your Majesty's let- 
ter of this day's date, wherein you intimate your intention of com- 
plying with my demands, which I have considered my duty to 
make upon your Majesty's Government. 

'* I appoint the hour of two o'clock this afternoon for the inter- 
change of salutes, and I shall expect that you will inform me at 
what hour on Monday you will be prepared to receive myself and 
her Britannic Majesty's representative. 

" I have the honour to be your Majesty's most obedient humble 
servant, 

" George Paulet, Captain." 

" His Majesty Kamehameha III,*' 

** Salutations to Lord George Paulet, Capt.o/H.B.M.S.Carysfort. 

" Honolulu, Oahu, Feb. 18, 1843. 
'* I have received your communication, and make known to you 
that I will receive yourself and her British Majesty's representative 
on Monday^ the 20th of February, at eleven o'clock, a. m. 

** Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) '< Kamehameha III. 

I will freely grant, that to have gained the concession of 
the demands above-stated, right and just as I consider them 
to be, would not have justified the " devastations and cala- 
mities " which were threatened, and would, undoubtedly, 
have been " the unhappy but necessary results " of the 
rejection of Laplace's demands four years previous. But 
of such there was no intention, and for such there would 
have been no necessity ; as even, had the king assented 
to the warlike advice of the Americans, one well-aimed 
shot from the practised battery of the Carysfort would 
have been the signal for the general scattering of the un- 
willing serfs who could have been collected into the Fort, 
and then a landing party would have taken quiet posses- 
sion. Indeed I cannot but regret now, seeing the unde- 
cided action of the British Government^ that some act on 
the part of Lord George Paulet had not left it any other con- 
clusion open, than that the dynasty of Kamehameha must 
cease to reign. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INTERCOURSE OF LORD GEORGE PAULET AND THE WRITER 
WITH THE NATIVE AUTHORITIES — DIPLOMACY — CESSION 

OF THE ISLANDS TO HER MAJESTY ACTION OF THE 

BRITISH COMMISSION. 

On Monday, the 20th February, Lord George Paulet and I 
had an interview with the King and Chiefs: Lord George, 
for the first time, forming their acquaintance ; while they all, 
apparently, welcomed me as an old friend, whom they were 
glad to see again among them. Lord George's manner to- 
wards them was most courteous ; and on his enquiring 
whether they would like to see his ship, the King, eager for 
the sight, immediately said they would go at once. Go they 
did, every one of the men in his laced-uniform coat ; while 
the portly Premier was dressed in a flowered-silk gown of 
large dimensions, a Leghorn bonnet and white veil contrast- 
ing strongly with her dusky complexion. On stepping on 
deck, her friend, the swaggering governor, placed her most 
ceremoniously under my protection ; and I had the pleasure 
of parading her round the frigate, hearing an occasional ex- 
clamation from the Jacks, of *^ What a whale !" Dr. Judd, 
albeit uninvited and unwelcome, accompanied the cortege 
on board. 

The diplomatic intercourse between his Majesty and my- 
self, which commenced next day, I cannot, of course, dis- 
close. That I represented, strongly, the injuries done to 
British subjects, and insisted upon perfect impartiality of his 
Government towards them for the future, will not be doubted ; 
and the securing of the fair trial of causes in which they were 

G 2 
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concerned^ was, evidently, the primary step to secure for 
them protection. 

The impossibility of granting them that protection, without 
incurring the hostility of France and America, was the 
avowed cdLUse of the provisional cession to her Majesty, con- 
tained in the following document : — 

" In consequence of the difficulties in which we find ourselves 
involved, and our opinion of the impossibility of complying with 
the demands in the manner in which they are made by her Britan- 
nic Majesty's representative upon us, in reference to the claims of 
British subjects, we do hereby cede the group of islands known 
as the Hawaiian (or Sandwich) Islands, unto the Right Hon. Lord 
George Paulet, Captain of her Britannic Majesty's ship of war 
Carysforty representing her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from this date, and for the time being : the 
said cession being made with the reservation, that it is subject to 
any arrangement that may have been entered into by the repre- 
sentatives appointed by us to treat with the Government of her 
Britannic Majesty ; and in the event, that no agreement has been 
executed previous to the date hereof, subject to the decision of 
her Britannic Majesty's Government on conference with the said 
representatives appointed by us ; or in the event of our repre- 
sentatives not being accessible, or not having been acknowledged, 
subject to the decision which her Britannic Majesty may pro- 
nounce on the receipt of full information from us, and from the 
Right Hon. Lord George Paulet. 

"In confirmation of the above we hereby affix our names and 

seals, this twenty-fifth day of February, in the year of our 

Lord one thousand eight hundred andforty-three, at Honolulu, 

Oahu, Sandwich Islands. 
" Signed in presence of G. P. Judd, Recorder and 

Translator for the Government, 

** Kambhameha III. 
** Kekauluoi." 

The mode in which it was agreed that the islands should 
be provisionally governed, is announced in the following 
proclamation : — 

^ A Provisional Cession of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands 
having been made this day, by Kamehameha III., King, and 
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Kekauluoi, Premier thereof, unto me, the Right Hon. Ix)rd 
George Paulet, commanding her Britannic Majesty's ship 
Carysfortf on the part of her Britannic Majesty, Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland ; subject to arrangements 
which may have been, or shall be made, in Great Britain, with 
the Government of her Britannic Majesty ; 

** I do hereby proclaim, 

'' First, That the British flag shall be hoisted on all the islands 
of the group; and the natives thereof shall enjoy the protection 
and privileges of British subjects. 

'^ Second, That the Government thereof shall be executed, until 
the receipt of communications from Great Britain, in the following 
manner : namely, by the native King and Chiefs, and the officers 
employed by them, so far as regards the native population : and 
by a Commission, consisting of King Kamehameha 111., or a de- 
puty appointed by him, the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, 
Duncan Forbes Mackay, Esq.,^ and Lieutenant Frere, R. N.,t in 
all that concerns relations with other powers (save and except the 
negociations with the British Government), and the arrangements 
among foreigners, (others than natives of the Archipelago) resi- 
dent on these islands. 

'^ Third, That the laws at present existing, or which may be 
made at the ensuing Council of the King and Chiefs (after being 
communicated to the Commission), shall be in full force so far as 
natives are concerned ; and shall form the basis of the admi- 
nistration of justice by the Commission, in matters between 
foreigners resident on these islands. 

*^ Fourth, In all that relates to the collection of the revenue, the 
present officers shall be continued at the pleasure of the native 
King and Chiefs, their salaries for the current year being also 
determined by them, and the archives of Government remaining 
in their hands ; the accounts are, however, subject to inspection 
by the Commission hereinbefore named. The Government vessels 
shall be in like manner : subject, however, to their employment if 
required for her Britannic Majesty's service. 

" Fifth, That no sales, leases, or transfers of land, shall take 
place by the action of the Commission appointed as aforesaid, nor 



* A gentleman from Sydney at the time visiting the islands, 
t Second lieutenant of the Carysforf, and nephew of the well- 
known Brothers Frere. 
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from natives to foreigners, during the period intervening between 
the 24th of this month and the receipt of notification from Great 
Britain of the arrangements made there ; they shall not be valid, 
nor shall they receive the signatures of the King and Premier. 

** Sixth, All the existing bona fide engagements of the native 
King and Premier shall be executed and performed as if this ces- 
sion had never been made. 

" Given under my hand this twenty-fifth day of February, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, 

at Honolulu, Oahu, Sandwich Islands. 

** George Paulet, 

<' Captain of H. B. M. S. Carysfort. 
** Signed in presence of 

** G. P. JuDD, Rec. and Int. to the Govt, 
** Alex* Simpson, H, J5. M, acting Consul,** 
On Saturday the 26th February, (the 49th Anniversary of 
the cession made to Vancouver,) the above documents were 
publicly read in the square of the Fort The Sandwich 
Island flag was hauled down by a Native officer, on the read- 
ing of the cession : the British flag was then hoisted by an 
officer of the Carysfort, and was saluted by the guns of the 
frigate, and of the Fort. The Consular flag was struck at 
the moment of the elevation of the British standard, my 
functions being now abrogated. 

Another document has been published, and has appeared 
in the American and English papers, as part of the *^ official 
correspondence relating to the late provisional cession of the 
Sandwich Islands, published by authority.'' 
It is as follows :— 

** Where are you, chiefs, people, and commons from my ancestor, 
and people from foreign lands ! 

^* Hear ye ! I make known to you that I am in perplexity by 
reason of difficulties into which I have been brought without 
cause ; therefore I have given away the life of our land, hear ye I 
But my rule over you, my people, and your privileges will continue, 
for I have hope that the life of the land will be restored when my 
conduct is justified. 

" Done at Honolulu, Oahu, this twenty-fifth day of February, 
1843. 
" Witness, John D. Paalua. 

(Signed) ^* Kamehameha III. 
(Signed) ** Kekauluoi." 
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' What degree of authenticity it possesses; and the motives 
for its circulation by Doctor Judd — for under his authority it 
was printed and circulated — will appear from the following 
public intimation issued by the Commission: — 

*' Office of the British Commission for the Oovernment of the 

Sandwich Islands. 

** Honolulu, March 3rf, 1843. 

'< It is hereby publicly intimated that the publication and distri- 
bution of a speech, stated to have been made by Kamehameha, on 
the 25th February, in a paper entitled ' Official Correspondence 
relating to the late Provisional Cession of the Sandwich Islands/ 
was entirely without the authority of the Right Honourable Lord 
George Paulet, or the commission appointed by him. That speech 
was delivered without the sanction of Lord George Paulet, and 
formed no part of, and had no connection with, the arrangements 
by which the sovereignty of these Islands was provisionally ceded 
to Great Britain." 

The simple remark made by Kamehameha to Lord George 
and myself^ as he publicly shook hands with us on the plat- 
form after the ceremony was over,. *' Now I'm happy, I go to 
take ride," contained his real sentiments, and not this ad- 
dress, which was delivered, notoriously, for the protection of 
his life against the Kekouanaoa party : for several years past 
he has his food tasted before he himself eats, to guard against 
poison. 

That such a measure as the cession was in contemplation 
was, of course, bruited abroad during the preceding day and 
night; and the American traders, possessed with a full share 
of the hatred of Britain felt by nine-tenths of their country- 
men, and actuated also by local and personal prejudices, did 
their utmost to prevent it, and pressed the king to make his 
Islands over to France, and to hoist the French flag rather 
than that of England : they even prepared and placed before 
him documents to this effect, foolishly thinking that such 
would have been respected. He appears to have wavered ^ 
little, pressed closely as he was; but Judd steadily opposed 
this proposal, thinking, that although he might juggle 
England into giving up the possession, yet, that were the 
tricolor flag once hoisted, it would never be hauled down by 
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the permission of the French. The Presbyterian mission, 
likewise, strongly opposed the proposition of the traders, and 
has consequently incurred their bitter animosity. These facts 
are disclosed in the American resident's letter already al- 
luded to. 

My own share in the transactions has been disclosed as 
fully as the confidentiality of my position would allow. I 
laboured to bring about the result, with a full conviction that 
it would be a blessing to the native population of all classes, 
in whose welfare I have, from the first, felt a deep interest, 
and would add another valuable possession to those where- 
with England already almost encircles the earth ; but in 
labouring towards this end, I frankly admit that I incurred 
no other responsibility than that which any honest man must 
feel, that his actions should be just and right. But the posi- 
tion of Lord George Paulet was widely different : he had the 
sole official responsibility of the acceptance of this cession ; 
and I know that he undertook that responsibility from a 
disinterested desire to promote the good of his country, with 
the full knowledge that his commission as a Post-Captain in 
her Majesty's navy was at stake, and that his actions and 
motives would be exposed and misrepresented to the world, 
while he had no opportunity of defending himself. More- 
over, in accepting this cession, he made a very heavy pecu- 
niary sacrifice, as he knew that he must remain for nearly a 
year absent from the South American station, on which all 
captains of her Majesty's vessels calculate to make large 
sums by the freight of specie. I can bear testimony to his 
assiduous application to the labours of the provisional govern- 
ment of the Islands — labours widely different from his usual 
duties; to his courtesy to the English inhabitants; to his 
frank and friendly bearing towards the natives; and to his 
forbearance towards the handful of American traders who 
seemed to have formed a determination to annoy him in 
such a manner as would incite him to some intemperate pro- 
ceeding. 

The following were the measures of the commission, pub- 
licly announced during the fortnight which I passed at the 
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Islands, subsequent to its formation, I acting as one of its 
secretaries : — 
The levying a duty of one per cent, ad valorem on im- 
ported goods, to defray the expenses of the Com- 
mission. 
Notification of a Registration to be made previous to 1st 
June '43, of all claims to lands on the Islands, held by 
whites, either by written de.ed, or in virtue of occupancy. 
The granting new Registries to vessels, bonajide the pro- 
perty of residents, entitling them to the same protection 
and privileges as vessels holding a Register from a 
British port. 
Seamen not to be molested if remaining on shore all night; 

provided they remained within doors. 
The licensing of a limited number of houses for the sale of 
spirits at an annual duty of 150 dollars — thus putting 
an end to the former system of selling without a license, 
in spite of penalties which cannot be enforced. 
On the 1 1th March I left the Islands in a small schooner 
belonging to the native government, commissioned as a tender 
to the Carysfortf and commanded by Mr. Sandford, one of 
her midshipmen. I landed at San Bias, in Western Mexico, 
on the 10th April : crossed the Republic, in twenty days to 
Vera Cruz : from thence made my way, in a Spanish schooner 
to the Havanah, and embarking there in one of the West 
India Mail Steamers, reached London on the 18th June. 

I was charged with the despatches of Lord George Paulet, 
who considered it right and necessary that some one well 
acquainted with the state of affairs, should be on the spot to 
represent such to Her Majesty's Government. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MISSION OF MR. RICHARDS AND HIS ASSOCIATES TO THE 
UNITED STATES, ENGLAND AND FRANCE — ACTION OP T^E 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT, 

Mr. Richards had started from the Sandwich Islands, pos- 
sessed of powers to enter into such arrangements as suited his 
prejudices, his interest, or his conscience. In fact, he carried 
with him blank papers bearing the signature of the *' native 
princes."* 

With these powers Mr. Richards made speed to Washing- 
ton ; and there tendered a cession of the Islands to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. But the sagacious politicians of 
the Union, at once, saw that England would not permit such 
a glaring alienation of what, really, appertained to her : and 
they deemed that so long as the Islands were so ruled, that 
a citizen of their own republic could put such powers into 
his pocket, it was quite unnecessary to incur any risk or 
expense in adding them to the territory of the United States: 
the supposed constitutional objection to holding colonies, 
would easily have been got over. 

The President, however, in order to aid and assist Richards 
in his negotiations with England and France, used some 
high-flown language, in his message to Congress, regarding 
*^ the dissatisfaction, on the part of the United States, at any 
attempt by another power, should such attempt be threatened 
or feared, to take possession of the Islands, colonize them, 
and subvert the native government:" this dissatisfaction, 
however, the President wisely confines in its result, to 

* This appears to be the diplomatic phrase used to express. Kau- 
keauli and his associate Kekauluoi. 
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a '' decided remonstrance against the adoption of such a 
policy/' 

Fortified with this, and, doubtless, instructed as to the 
best mode of dealing with English diplomatists, whereof 
Secretary Webster had no little knowledge and experience, 
Richards started for London ; where he arrived on the 27th 
February, two days subsequent to the execution of the Deed 
of Cession. That deed of cession is subject only to such 
agreement as had been executed in England previous to its 
date: consequently any arrangements that may have been 
made by the ** Ministers Plenipotentiary and Envoys Extra- 
ordinary," were, by it, rendered null. 

Sir George Simpson had been the furnisher (for a very 
ample consideration) of the funds to equip this embassy ; and 
was, in return, named one of its members : and to aid it, the 
whole influence of the Hudson's Bay Company was used. 

I am not deeply read in Vattel or Puffendorf ; but I have 
doubts whether a British subject could, properly be received 
by the Queen of Great Britain, as representative of a foreign 
nation : and I know nothing so philanthropic or national in 
the policy of the Hudson's Bay Company, as should give 
much weight to its representations on such a subject. 

The course pursued by the Foreign Office, towards these 
Ministers, appears to have been a very ambiguous one. 

They were not publicly recognised, presented or gazetted, 
in that capacity : while communications were made to, and 
received from them, and, it is asserted, promises given of the 
complete renunciation of British rights of sovereignty over 
the Islands. 

If they were the legitimate representatives of a foreign 
power (!) they were entitled to public recognition and recep- 
tion ; and the treaty (if any) made with them, was subject to 
ratification by parliament. 

If they came to beg the abrogation by England of her 
rights of sovereignty, acquired by discovery, and strengthened 
by repeated cession, undoubtedly the parliament of England 
should have been fully informed of the reasons for such 
abrogation (if it was promised), and of the actual situation 
and value of the territory thus to be given up. 
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Richards, and Haalilio were the accredited ministers to 
France : and went there to seek after a guarantee of inde- 
pendence^ a new treaty, and a restoration of the pledge of 
20,000 dollars carried away by Laplace. 

Haalilio's description of their reception by Lord Aberdeen, 
and by Mons. Guizot, will^ perhaps, convey a good idea of 
the result of the different negotiations, and of the characters 
of those diplomatists. '' When we went to Lord Aberdeen, 
he was very grave and angry looking ; but he gave us all we 
wanted : when we went to Monsieur Guizot he was very 
polite and friendly, but would give us no satisfaction/' 

Several causes combined to make the news of the occupa- 
tion by Lord George Paulet of the Sandwich Islands (which, 
albeit I travelled hard, reached London a fortnight before me) 
less appreciated in England, than was anticipated. 

Intelligence of the occupation by France of Otahetie had 
been received shortly before : and, while the Protestant dis- 
senting body, which has long supported missionaries there, 
exclaimed against the injustice of subverting the government 
of the native chiefs, which was described in a very Utopian 
style; the •* Times" that great leader of public opinion, 
more effectually to defend its proteg6s, the ministry, against 
attacks on their supineness in permitting this addition to 
French possessions, dogmatically descanted on " the absur- 
dity of the attempt to found in the Polynesian Islands, 
European establishments, either as colonial possessions, or 
as naval stations." The news arrived, also, when the atten- 
tion of all parties was engaged by the Irish repeal movements, 
the Welsh tumults, the paralysation of commerce, the break- 
ing up of the Scotch Kirk, and the extraordinary events of 
the Spanish Revolution. 

I have every reason to believe that the British cabinet is 
well aware of the value and importance of the Group; but its 
action appears to hav^ been again very undecided. 

Instead of a prompt acceptance of the cession, which had 
public opinion been brought to bear on the subject, would 
undoubtedly have taken place, the ministers used such red- 
tapist language as — " It was quite unauthorised, quite unex- 
pected. — Everything connected with it is of a novel and 
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peculiar character — it requires a more than usual degree of 
deliberation on the part of her Majesty's Government to de-> 
termine the line of conduct proper to be pursued in the 
matter." The *' do nothing" spirit of the Peel cabinet could 
not be excited even by the gratuitous addition to British pos- 
sessions of a valuable colony. 

Had the loud outcry of the American press, and the blus- 
tering tone of the American President and Congress — all of 
whom duly appreciated the importance of the acquisition to 
England — any share in these deliberations ? 

A Mr. Marshall, an American shopkeeper at the Islands, 
by a ruse de guerre of Judd and the American Consul, got a 
passage in the schooner sent to convey me to Western Mexico. 
He spread abroad the news as he passed through the States — 
where it excited intense attention ; and, on his arrival in 
England, entered, in conjunction with Richards and Haalilio, 
into communication with the Foreign Office. 

The following letter conveys my opinions in respect to these 
communications : — 

** 15, Arundel Street, Strand, 
" September 8M, 1843. 

" My Lord, — ^The connection which has, temporarily, existed 
between myself and her Majesty's Government being now nearly at 
an end, I cannot close my correspondence with the department 
over which you preside, without making a strong and emphatic 
protest against statements reflecting on my proceedings, while 
acting as her Majesty's representative at the Sandwich Islands, 
being recorded in the archives of the Foreign Office, without an 
opportunity being afforded me of refuting these statements. 

" My Lord, I claim for myself the merit of having, from purely 
disinterested motives, undertaken that office — of having performed 
its duties with a single view to the advantage of my country, and 
the prosperity of my countrymen settled there ; and of having, at 
much inconvenience, come to England on the public service. 

** Undoubtedly, it was perfectly open to your Lordship to have 
repudiated all my proceedings, and to have refused to hold com- 
munication with me ; but such was not your course. At much 
personal inconvenience and sacrifice, I have, at your request, re- 
mained in London, in communication with the Foreign Office ; and 
this being the case, I must express my surprise that the only 
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knowledge 1 should receive of the calumnious and utterly un- 
founded attacks made upon the proceedings of Lord George 
Paulet and myself, by Messrs. Haalilio, William Richards, and 
James F. B. Marshall, who assume to ' represent the Hawaiian 
Government,' should be through an indirect channel. 

** My Lord, I find that in their representations on the subject of 
one of the demands made by Lord George Paulet at my recom- 
mendation, these individuals assert to your Lordship, that the 
terms * in which this requirement is made convey an implication 
unauthorized by truth.' 

" I have already — -I think satisfactorily — proved that this de- 
mand was strictly consistent with justice and truth ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that I could equally disprove every attack 
made upon the proceedings of Lord George Paulet and myself, 
were they, as I deem in justice they ought to have been, commu- 
nicated to me. 

" I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

** Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

Alex*'. Simpson." 

" The Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T" 

The Gazette of the 25th August announced the appoint* 
raent of William Miller, Esq.,* to be " Her Majesty's Consul 
General for the Sandwich, Society, Friendly, and other 
Islands in the Pacific." 

The Times of the 26th August, in which this notification 
appeared, contained a '• leader" on the subject of Polynesia — 
the intentions, on the part of Great Britain, declared in 
which, may be considered as at least semi-official ; while the 
remarks evidently emanate from the great unknown of Print- 
ing House Square himself : — 

^' It was no difficult matter to foresee that the French establish- 
ments in the Pacific, and still more the assumption of a semi- 
sovereignty in those islands in which the French are not, properly 
speaking, established, would be fertile in causes of dispute, both 
with the natives and with the other European powers whose sub- 
jects navigate in those seas. As a maritime people, the French 
are scarcely known to the scattered population of the islands of 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

* The well-known General Miller — the revolutionary soldier of 
Peru. 
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Polynesia in comparison with the Americans and the English, 
by whose trade they are supplied with such of the productions of 
civih'zed life as they require, whose language they have adopted, 
and whose religion they have embraced. Queen Pomare might 
indeed suppose that the intervention of a French officer command- 
ing a considerable squadron would give strength to her Govern- 
ment ; but she soon found that this strength was only purchased 
by the total surrender of independence, and she appears to have 
been more eager to obtain the support of an English squadron to 
save her from her self-constituted protectors, than she had been to 
yield to the strange claims of Admiral Dupetlt Thenars. In fact, 
if there had been a sufficient British force at the Society Islands 
when the French Admiral arrived there, we should never have 
heard of the addition of these islands to the * immense ' dominions 
of France. 

** But, in addition to the embarrassments which may be occa- 
sioned by the peculiar habits of the native population, and by the 
policy of a barbarous Government seeking to maintain its own im- 
perfect authority by practising on the national vanities and jea- 
lousies of its allies, it must be remembered that the European 
squadrons in those distant seas carry out with them their full share 
of that national spirit which it is not always easy to keep within 
the bounds of moderation much nearer home. The acts by which 
the French commanding-officer seized the Marquesas, and placed 
the Society Islands under the flag of France, doubtless occasioned 
a good deal of surprise and some ill-blood among the British 
cruisers in the Pacific Ocean. The result was, that the Sandwich 
Islands were ceded to Great Britain ; and on a more recent occa- 
sion a dispute arose at the Society Islands, which very nearly led 
to a collision between the French and English squadrons. No 
sooner did Queen Pomare find that she might hope for the support 
of Admiral Thompson in the Talbot, and Captain Nicolas in the 
Vindictive f than she began to remonstrate against the conditions 
of her bargain with Admiral Dupetit Thouars. The British 
officers were not either called upon or disposed to recognize in the 
late extraordinary proceedings of the French Admiral the formal 
and legitimate authority of the French Government. They had 
received no intimation that the seizure of these islands had been 
ordered or would be approved of; and finding themselves called 
upon to support the native government of a country which had 
80 long been a free harbour for British ships, they probably took 
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very little account of the stipulations which had been forced upofi 
the Queen by the French Admiral. The consequences, however, 
might have been most serious, for the ships were actually cleared 
for action. 

** As colonial possessions, or even as naval stations, we have 
more than once exposed the absurdity of the attempt to found 
European establishments in these islands. This opinion is so well 
founded, that even in France, where the smallest territorial contri- 
butions are thankfully received, it was no easy matter to induce 
the Chamber to sanction by its vote the expenses which the Go- 
vernment declared to be necessary for the maintenance of the 
French authority there. In their independent condition, the 
islands of the Pacific were useful to all nations, and dangerous to 
none ; and all that was needed was to respect that independence, 
and to leave them alone. The British Government, acting upon 
this principle, even after our neighbours had avowed their determi- 
nation to hold the Marquesas and the Society Groups, repudiated 
the sovereignty of the Sandwich Islands, and withheld its approval 
from the act of cession which had been concluded, subject to the 
final orders from the home Government. That decision was taken, 
not from any want either of right or of power to defend that 
right, but simply because it was held to be inexpedient to found a 
colonial establishment, and to awaken the jealousy of other coun- 
tries for no purpose that cannot be equally secured by the mainte- 
nance of the independence of the country. But before the tem- 
porary connexion is dissolved which has placed the sovereignty of 
the Sandwich Islands in our hands, it obviously becomes the duty 
of our Government to secure by the most positive and formal 
pledges both from France and from America that independence 
which we now propose to restore to the native princes. We are 
perfectly well satisfied that the ports of these islands should re- 
main open, as harbours of refuge and supply, to the vessels of all 
nations, in time of war as well as in peace ; and the establishment 
of this neutral and independent character is an object not un- 
worthy the policy of a high-minded statesman. But as the 
Sandwich Islands are in our hands, we should defeat our own 
object if we were to abandon them to the first sea-rover who may 
think fit to make them the scene of an adventure ; and we have a 
right to demand from the other Powers concerned their entire con- 
currence in the recognition of the independence of those territories. 
It would be well if the same principles of political neutrality and 
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religious a& well as commercial freedom could be adopted through- 
out those distant regions. Why should we transplant thither all 
the passions of hostile nations and the privileges of jealous sects ? 
But if other Powers refuse to concur in -a system which is ob- 
viously for the general advantage, and for the benefit of the islands 
themselves and of their population, then it will be for the English 
Government to determine how far the interests of this country re- 
quire that we should found national establishments in the Pacific ; 
and which are the islands best suited to the purpose ? This country 
is little disposed to enter into a contention for the sterile honour 
of possessing as its own what no maritime nation has ever, till now, 
thought it worth while to occupy ; but if a different policy is to 
prevail, the protection of the British flag will not be wanting to 
those positions, where our traders and our missionaries have already 
established so many relations." 

This paragraph called forth from me two letters, which 
were promptly inserted in the Times. They are confined to 
one branch of the Editor's arguments, — the alleged inutility, 
for any purpose, of the Polynesian Islands. A perusal of 
the foregoing pages will, 1 believe, fully answer the query 
which sums up the other branch of the argument : •' Why 
should we transplant to those Islands all the passions of hos- 
tile nations, and the privileges of jealous sects?" They are 
there already, and to control them requires stronger hands 
than the native princes, or their missionary tutors. Such 
perusal will also, I believe, render evident that a continuance 
to these men of the management of affairs will have the very 
opposite effect to that ascribed to it by the 'Times,' ''the 
benefit of the islands themselves, and of their population." 
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BOOK III. 

THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

CHAPTER I. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES — WHAT IS TO 

BE DONE WITH THE ISLANDS? STATISTICS — EXTENT 

AND POPULATION — FOREIGN POPULATION — HARBOURS 
AND ANCHORAGES — CLIMATE. 

I shall preface this division of my subject by transcribing 
my letters to the editor of the ' Times/ adverted to in the 
last chapter. 

" To the Editor of the Times. 

" Sir, — In the article on the subject of the Polynesian Islands, 
contained in your paper of the 26lh inst., you reiterate the opinion 
that it would be absurd for European Powers to attempt to form 
these islands into colonial possessions, or even to establish naval 
stations there. 

'^ I feel assured that you will, with your well-known impartiality, 
afford me an opportunity of stating my views on this subject, 
although they differ from the opinion you have expressed. 

'* I freely admit that the acquisition by France of the sovereignty 
of the Marquesan Islands, and her assumption of a supremacy in 
the Society Islands, are not likely to be of much value to her. 

<' The Marquesan group is a cluster of small rocky islands, 
with no extent of soil for cultivation, and a climate very ener- 
vating to white men. Their inhabitants do not number more than 
20,000 to 30,000 ; and are indolent, sensual, and intractable in 
the extreme. As a colonial possession this group is, consequently, 
of no value; nor is its value great as a naval station. It undoubt* 
edly possesses two harbours of unrivalled commodiousness and 
security, and appears to occupy a central and commanding position 
in the Pacific, but it is, in reality, not so placed as to have the 
command of any of the three great branches of the trade of the 
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Pacific — namely, the trade of the Australasian colonies, the trade 
between Western American and China, and the whale fishery. 

" Nor are the Society Islands, — whereof Admiral Du Petit 
Thouars obtained fdr France a semi-sovereignty, which * her most 
savage Majesty ' Queen Pomare rebels against, which our naval 
commanders have slighted, and against which the powerful dis- 
senting body in England (which feels a warm interest in the ques- 
tion, from having long supported missions there) is about to raise 
its voice — of greater value, either as a colony or as a naval station. 
Their population is still smaller than the Marquesan group, and 
the habits of the people are equally indolent, although their 
character is more gentle. The beauty of Otaheite, that paradise 
of the Pacific voyagers of the last century, is quite departed. Its 
beautiful green hills and grassy slopes are now over -run by the 
insidious guava plant, which has transformed them into an impe- 
netrable thicket. As a naval station they have less advantages 
than the Marquesas. 

" But while I hold with you, that France has, by the addition 
of these islands to her dominions, attained nothing but ^ the sterile 
honour of possessing as its own what no maritime nation has ever 
till now thought it worth while to occupy,' I quite dissent from 
your opinion that to England nothing but such sterile honour 
would result from the possession of the Sandwich Islands. 

'^ Of the transactions which led to the temporary connexion 
which gave to England the sovereignty of that interesting group, 
no accurate detail is yet before the public, nor is it my intention 
now to enter upon such. It is sufficient for my argument, at 
present, that you state that England * had the right (of sove- 
reignty) and the power to defend that right.' Were not the loud 
outcry raised in the United States against that right — the denun- 
ciations by the American press of England's cupidity in adding 
this group to her possessions, and the communications on the 
subject between the President and the Congress — strong proofs 
that in America a high opinion was entertained of the value and 
importance of the group ? On territorial questions our Trans- 
Atlantic brethren generally form very acute and very just esti- 
mates. They undoubtedly desire the entire concurrence of other 
powers (Great Britain and France) in the recognition of the 
independence of this group. Why do they so? Do they enter- 
tain any sympathy for the native princes ? No. They desire 
this recognition, first, because they know that England, by right 
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of discovery and of repeated cession, has, according to the custom 
of nations, an exclusive claim to this group ; second, because 
they have well considered and duly appreciate its importance as a 
naval station and as a colonial possession ; and third, because its 
independence under the native princes is, in reality, its govern- 
ment by American citizens. 

" To explain fully the causes of the importance of this group 
would occupy much space. I shall briefly point out that it is 
situated in the centre of the North Pacific, on the highway be- 
tween America and China ; that it is but twelve days* sail distant 
from the western coast of Mexico, of which the trade is already 
important and valuable ; that it is equally near to the Columbia 
river and the bay of San Francisco, the outlets to the ocean of that 
vast territory known as the Oregon, which is fast colonizing by 
American citizens, and which will, undoubtedly, ere twenty years 
are past, form a powerful Anglo-Saxon state on the shores of 
the Pacific ; a state which will command (unless we retain this 
group) the whole western coast of America, and the Northern 
Pacific. It is so placed as to give its possessor complete com- 
mand of the whale fishery of the Northern Pacific. The Ame- 
rican vessels engaged in this business number upwards of two 
hundred, and the annual product of their cruizes is not less 
than 1,000,000/. sterling. The English and French vessels 
frequenting this ocean do not together amount to one-half of 
this number. In the summer months this large fleet cruizes 
between the Sandwich Islands and the coast of Japan for the cap* 
ture of spermaceti whale, and in the Northern Ocean, between the 
Sandwich and Aleutian Islands, for the capture of the black 
whale ; and passes the winter months in pursuit of the spermaceti 
whale within the tropics. 

'< We hold the barren Islands of Bermuda at an immense ex- 
pense, avowedly as a point of command over the American coast, 
I venture to say, that the formation of a British colony at the 
Sandwich Islands, and the placing there of two or three steam 
vessels of war, would be fully as powerful a check on the warlike 
propensities of our American brethren* 

'<< Nor is the Sandwich Islands group deficient in natural ad- 
vantages for cojonization ; on the contrary, it abounds therewith. 
I shall barely glance at them. 

'' Its superficial extent is equal to that of the Island of Jamaica 
(8,000 square miles). 
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'^ Its climate is tropical, but so tempered by the sea breezes as to 
be healthy in the extreme. 

'* Its soil, on the lower grounds, is admirably adapted for the 
culture of every tropical production ; the sugar-cane being indi- 
genous and yielding returns equal to the richest lands of Cuba, 
while on the uplands every species of grain and vegetable of the 
temperate region grow luxuriantly. 

" Its population is about 100,000 in number — industrious, trac-^ 
table, and comparatively civilized ; and it would be easy to bring 
labourers from China, and the other groups of Polynesia, to sup- 
ply the deficiency which might occur, were English capital and 
English energy introduced. 

** Of its scenery, its mountains equalling the Andes in height, 
and sending forth volcanos, compared with which Etna and 
Vesuvius are but as * farthing rushlights,' I shall not speak ; un- 
doubtedly steam communication will, before many years elapse, 
make them accessible to our summer tourists. 

'^ If this, I fear too long letter, obtains admission into your 
widely circulated paper, I may, perhaps, again address you on the 
subject of Polynesia and its colonization. Meanwhile, 

^' I am. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

" London, Aug. 28, 1843.'' " A. S." 

" POLYNESIA. 

" To the Editor of the Times. 

** Sir, — I avail myself of your kind permission again to address 
you on the subject of Polynesia. 

** Mr. Webster, the ablest of American statesmen, has declared 
that England's possession of commanding points in all quarters of 
the globe gives her an amount of power equal to 1 ,000,000 of men 
under arms, and eloquently described them as ' a line of possessions 
and military posts, where the morning drum-beat, following the 
sun and accompanying the hours, circles the earth daily with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England/ 

'* In this line, this ' girdle round the earth,' there is yet one 
great blank — from the Falkland Islands in the western hemisphere 
to Hong Kong in the eastern. This hiatus I deem that there is 
now an opportunity of profitably filling up by the possession of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

'' It is well remarked in the last number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that the worst and commonest error respecting colonization 
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is to regard it merely as that which it can never be — a mode of 
checking the increase of our people, instead of considering as its 
proper and attainable object, the founding of new nations of com- 
mercial allies. Could the Polynesian Islands be formed into such 
a nation ? I think they could by judicious measures. 

^' A first and indispensable step towards the attainment of this 
object would be the formation of the most important and best 
known group into a British colony. As such it would become a 
focus of commerce and civilization to the other islands of the 
Pacific. 

** The favourable geographical position of the Sandwich Islands, 
as a depot for commerce, will be somewhat illustrated by the fol- 
lowing abstract of merchant vessels arrived there during the year 
1842 :— 





Vessels. 


Tons. 


From Chili and Peru 


3 


1115 


Mexico 


22 


4277 


Guatemala 


2 


288 


China 


1 


212 


New 2^1and and Tahiti 


4 


450 


Columbia River 


6 


1372 


England . . . . 


2 


666 


United States 


5 


1085 
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Of these 45 vessels, 17 were English, 16 American, 1 French, 
I Hamburgh ; the remainder Mexican, Chilian, and Polynesian. 

" The imports by these vessels for consumption in the group 
amounted to 40,000/., principally cotton goods; and the largest 
article of export was sugar. 

" Let English capital and English energy be directed there — 
and that they would flow in immediately on the declaration of the 
permanence of British rule, no one who has observed the recent 
movements towards New Zealand can doubt — and there will soon 
be an export, from the glutted warehouses of Manchester and 
Glasgow, of tenfold the above amount — an export which would 
bring a return of sugar, coffee, and other tropical productions, not 
raised by slave labour, but by the willing labour of the islanders 
themselves, to whom such employment would be in every way a 
blessing. 

" The British ships engaged in the whale fishery in the South 
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Se^s, including those fitted out from the Australasian and North 
American colonies, number scarcely 150; while not fewer than 400 
American vessels are employed in this pursuit in the ocean between 
the Asian and American continents ; and the quantities of oil 
procured are even more unequal than the number of ships, being 
(in 1838) 42,000 tons by American to 13,000 by English ships. 
The consumption is in the inverse of this proportion. 

** While I regret that such a large share of this branch of com- 
merce should be in the hands of a rival maritime nation, I must 
confess that I should be sorry to see the number of British ships 
engaged in it, under the present system, increased. Finer vessels, 
or vessels better found and provisioned, than the London South 
Seamen, sail not the ocean ; but their officers are generally chosen 
principally for their personal skill in the capture of the whale, and 
their crews contain a large number of bad and reckless characters. 
When such men are thrown together for a voyage of 40 or 50 
months' duration ^ now passing weeks in listless inactivity, no fish 
to be seen, now hours in wild excitement and intense labour when 
fish are descried, it cannot be matter of surprise that in many cases 
order and subordination are cast off, and every bad passion of the 
human breast called into action. 

'^ But the formation of a British colony in the very centre of the 
fishery, which would serve as a starting point for the cruising 
vessels, and whence the oil could be shipped to market soon after 
it has been taken, would secure for England a large share of this 
valuable branch of trade, and obviate many of its present evils : 
13 whaling vessels (of whose fishings I have a record) which sailed 
from the port of Honolulu in the spring of 1842, procured during 
their summer cruise 424 tons of spermaceti and 855 tons of black 
oil. Their cruises averaged 165 days, and the value of their fish- 
ings averaged 4500/. per vessel. These 13 include English and 
American, and are rather below than above the usual success. 

*' Having thus given some ' facts and figures,' illustrating the 
resources which English capital and energy could profitably deve- 
lope in the Sandwich Islands, I shall next glance at the other 
islands of Polynesia. 

" I adverted to the Marquesas, the ' Pacific Algeria' in ray pre- 
vious letter. 

" The pious and sisterly epistle of Queen Pomare will scarcely 
induce Victoria and her Ministers to wage battle in dispute of the 
supremacy of France in the Society Islands. 
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** The Navigator Group has nearly 60,000 inhabitants. They 
are mild and tractable in their dispositions, and the missionaries 
have made much progress in christianizing them. Captain Wilkes, 
of the American exploring squadron, reports that * the soil is very 
rich, and by cultivation would produce all the tropical fruits and 
plants. Sugar cane is found wild, and of large size ; also coffee, 
cotton, and arrow root.' 

<< The Fiji Group is nearly equal in size to the Sandwich Islands, 
and its population is certainly much over 100,000, though the actual 
amount is unknown, for the natives are quite uncivilized, and are 
cannibals. The fact is well established, that the Polynesian race is 
with much facility weaned from ancient habits and superstitions 
(cannibalism is with them a superstitious rite): and one-fiftieth 
part of the sum spent annually by the British nation in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade would, if judiciously expended, suffice to 
transform this whole people into industrious tillers of a soil whose 
productions would require no protective duties to place them on a 
level with the produce of slave labour. 

*^ This letter has already extended to too great a length to per- 
mit my noticing in detail the other smaller islands of the Pacific. 
They all contain, or could produce, articles of commercial value ; 
their inhabitants are either naturally peaceable or have the disposi- 
tion to imitate the example of white men, which in a very few years 
transformed the Sandwich Islanders from a fierce to an industrious 
and tractable people.-— I am. Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

A. S." 

" Ut Sept. IS43. 

The Islands being now virtually in the possession of England, 
the question is, — ^What is to be done with them ? 

Are they to be restored to the rule of the native princes, — ^ 
a guarantee of their future independence being obtained from 
France and America ? or 

Are they to be retained as an English colony ? 

I have endeavoured, in the preceding pages, to describe 
what the government of the native princes really is — a system 
compounded of the severity of feudalism, the puritanism of 

Lthe blue laws of Connecticut, and the rapacity of absolute 
power, administered by unscrupulous and unwise adventurera 
from the United States. 
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The downfall of this system was hailed with delight by the 
mass of the native population, by the overwhelming majority 
of the white residents, and even by several of the chiefs. To 
none did it cause dissatisfaction save to the Kekouanaoa 
party, and to Doctor Judd and his supporters ; and I venture 
to say that in the whole Oroup there are not 200 individuals, 
natives or foreigners, who would wish even now — when, as 
yet, no class has had experience of the change to be worked 
in their condition by British colonization — to restore the 
Government to the native princes. 

America will, of course, at once, join in a guarantee of 
their independence ; and it is probable that France will do so, 
likewise, rather than force on the other alternative, their 
permanent occupation by Oreat Britain. But he has been a 
very inattentive observer of events, who believes that such a 
guarantee will long secure even their nominal government by 
the native princes; — their actual government hfts been, for 
the last twenty years, in the hands of white men. 

A restless American population is already pouring, by 
hundreds, into the Oregon country, lying on the shore of the 
Pacific Ocean. It will soon pour in by thousands, for a 
route has been traced by which Waggons pass, without the 
slightest difficulty, from the Missouri to the lower part of the 
Columbia River; and, where waggons can pass westward, 
Americans will emigrate. The Oregon country is their El 
Dorado;* and a very few years will add to it the northern 
part of California. There will, then, be an American State 
on the Pacific, within ten days' sail of the Islands. Will not 
many of the roving men who have gone so far, be inclined to 



* When the feeling on the North Eastern boundary question 
ran highest, the attention of the Americans was much more ear- 
nestly, though not so overtly, directed to the North West territory. 
The country lying west of the Rocky Mountains, having an extent 
of coast of nearly 1000 miles, and averaging in breadtH 300 miles, 
is still open to both powers. England, with a good right to the 
whole, claims only a part. The Americans, with no right to any 
part, claim the whole ; and though their executive is willing to 
make a division, it is doubtful whether the people — the real 
Government, would sanction it. Yet Lord Ashburton, it was 
assumed, had settled every point in dispute ! 
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go a little farther west? How long will the dynasty of 
Kamehameha exist with such an influx of white men ? Not 
an hour: — and certainly no one who has a knowledge of the 
Islanders — a people with many engaging qualities — would 
wish to see them under the sway of these wild, unfeeling 
woodsmen. 

No guarantee of independence could prevent this, as such 
a guarantee would preclude the powers joining in it from 
interference in internal movements. Such a guarantee, more- 
over, would be so interpreted, and so presumed on by the 
virtual rulers of the Group, that the subjects of foreign 
powers residing there would be, continually, subjected to 
such insults and restrictions as would call for the action of 
their governments. 

If, as jseems to be assumed, all the advantages of this Group 
can be as well profited by, while under the rule of the native 
princes, as if in the occupation of England ; then did we take 
possession of New Zealand without any reason, and in vain 
does the British flag wave over Hong Kong and Singapore. 

I, of course, strongly advocate the retention by Great 
Britain for the purposes of colonization, and the advantages 
to be thence derived. I shall preface by 

STATISTICS OP THE ISLANDS — ^EXTBNT — NATIVE POPULATION 
FOREIGN POPULATION — TOWN OP HONOLULU — HAR- 
BOURS AND ANCHORAGES — CLIMATE. 

The inhabited Islands are eight in number, viz. — 



Cook's 


Missionary 


Length 


Breadth 


Native 


Orthography. 


Orthography. 


Miles. 


Miles. 


Population. 


Owhyhee, 


Hawaii, 


88 


73 


39,364 


Mowee, 


Maui, 


48 


30 


24,199 


Tahorawa, 


Kahoolawe, 


11 


8 


80 


Ranai, 


Lanai, 


17 


9 


1200 


Morotai, 


Molakai, 


40 


7 


6000 


Woahoo, 


Oahu, 


46 


25 


27,809 


Atooi, 


Kauai, 


22 


24 


8934 


Oneehow, 


Niihau, 


20 


7 


993 




] 08,579 • 



* This is the population in 1836 — it is now less by 10 or 15 
per cent. 
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The area of the whole united is about 8000 square miles, 
being a little greater than that of the island of Jamaica. 

The southern point of the group lies in Lat. 18^ 50' N., the 
northern point in Lat. 22^ 20' N. The eastern point is in 
Long. 154° 63' W. ; the western in Long. 160° 15' W. 

It is difficult to obtain a correct list of the foreigners 
settled on the various islands of the Group. The American 
mission, as I have already stated, consists of upwards of 
forty families. The following is an enumeration of the 
foreign population in the town and neighbourhood of Hono- 
lulu, island of Woahoo, in the year 1842. Excluding the 
members of the mission — 

British subjects — Male adults . . .80 

Women and children . 17 

Of the adults, married to native 

women . . .50 

Half caste children . . 59 



Considering themselves British 206 

American citizens — Male adults • . 72 

Women and children . . 34 

Of the adults, married to native 

women • . .38 

Half caste children . 53 



Considering themselves American 197 

Spaniards, French, 8cc. — Male adults . .19 

Married to native women 10 
Half caste children . 5 34 



437 

The number scattered over the other islands is rather 
greater than the above. Including the American mission, 
the white residents and their families number about 1500 
souls. 
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TOWK OF HON'OLULXr. 



STATISTICS OF THE TOWN OF HONOLULU. 

Native population about 8000. 

Public Buildings, S^c. 

Two Protestant (native) churches^ each capable of holding 
3,000 people ; one is built of stone. 

One Roman Catholic cathedral, not quite finished, capable 
of holding 1600 to 2000 ; built of stone. 

Seamen's Bethel, used also as a chapel for white residents. 

School-house for half-caste children, stone; built by con- 
tributions of white residents. 

Building for school-house, and residence for chiefs children. 

Sandwich Islands' Institute ; small museum and library. 

Reading-room for seamen. 

Fort, mounting sixty guns, and containing prison, Cover* 
nor^s house, &c. &c. 

King's house. — Covernment office. — English Consulate. — 
American Consulate. — French Consulate. 



Trades^ S^c. 

Retail shops 20 

Wholesale stores ... 4 

Hotel 1 

Billiard-rooms .... 2 

Paint-oil manufactory . 1 

Bathiog-house .... 1 

Bakery 1 

Cabinetmakers' shops • 2 

Apotliecaries' shops . . 2 

Provision shops .... 2 

Masons 2 

Tailors 3 

Sailmakers 2 

Saddle and harnessmakers 1 

Blockmakers .... 1 

Auctioneers .... 2 

Tinker 1 

Watchmaker .... i 



8fc* viz. : 

Taverns 

Sailors' boarding-houses, 

or grog-shops 
Bowling-alleys . 
Copper- foundery 
Timber-yard . . 
Blacksmiths' shops 
Barbers' shops . 
Physicians . . 
Ship-carpenters 
House-carpenters 
Caulkers . . . 
Shoemakers . . 
Butchers . . . 
Cigarmakers 
Printer . . . 
Engraver . . 



12 

7 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

14 

5 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 



A few of the above are Chinese, (of whom there are about 
40 on the Oroup) ; the rest are of the foreign population 
enumerated above. 
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List of Merchant Vessels arrived at Honolulu during the 

year 1842. 

From Chili and Peru . . 3 1115 tons. 

Mexico 22 4277 

Guatemala .... 2 288 

China 1 212 

New Zealand 8c Tahite 4 450 



9f 



Eni^land .... 2 636 ,y 

United States ... 5 1085 „ 
Columbia River . . 6 1372 „ 
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Landed from these vessels, for consumption in the group, 
goods to the value of 40^000/. sterling. 

Exported : sugar, molasses, arrow-root, oil, hides, goat- 
skins. Several of the vessels from Mexico came to deposit 
goods, excluded from that Republic by the strictness of a 
new administration of the customs. 

List of Whaling Vessels arrived at the same Port during the 
year 1842 {second visits of the same vessels not included.) 

No. Tonnage. Cargoes. 

Sperm. Oil. Black Oil. 
American 44 1,6780 4044 tons. 2865 tons. 

English 16 5976 1269 170 

French 5 2470 655 

Danish 1 236 10 175 



66 2,5462 5323 3665 

Their crews numbered about 2000, and the value of their 
cargoes was 400,000/. 

At least an equal number of whaling vessels touched at 
the other islands, where fresh provisions and vegetables can 
be obtained at rather cheaper rates ; but of these no record 
is kept. 

The native Government owns three schooners of 50 to 
80 tons burden 5 individual chiefs own three others; and the 
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white residents have the sole property of four square-rigged 
vessels and four schooners, and have an interest in some of 
the trading vessels visiting the group. 

The principal part of the trade is in the hands of Ameri- 
cans; they being, general ly, keen New Englanders. Of the 
English a large proportion are tradesmen ; but they have 
more land (gifts from the old chiefs) and more actual capital. 
The capital of the British residents, including the value of 
their lands and houses, is estimated at 80,000/. ; that of the 
Americans is about two-thirds of this amount, excluding the 
mission property which was granted for its specific purpose. 

The harbour of Honolulu, on the south side of the island 
of Woahoo, is of easy access, at all times of tide, for vessels 
drawing 18 feet water: and, as the bar is narrow and com- . 
posed of soft coral, it could, at a very small expense, be made 
to admit a line of battle-ship. It can contain 100 vessels 
riding at anchor, and is perfectly secure. With good wharfs 
it is capable of giving room to 300 or 400 sail. 

On the island of Atooi there is a harbour (Hanorai) for a 
limited number of vessels; as also on the island of Owhyhee 
(Byron's Bay) — both of which are capable of extension by 
very little labour: and, on all the islands there are numerous 
openings in the reef affording entrance to badins adapted for 
schooners and small craft; as also roadsteads where vessels 
may ride at anchor, in perfect safety, for nine months in the 
year. Except an occasional south-west gale in December, 
January and February, nothing like a storm is ever known in 
this truly '' Pacific" climate. During the other months 
there is a steady north-east trade wind. 

The climate is mild and equable in the extreme. At 
Honolulu, situated on the leeward shore, the thermometer 
for a whole year varied only 32° ; its greatest height being 
86°, and its lowest 54°. The average for the year is about 
72°; and the average diurnal variation 14°. On the wind- 
ward side the variations are even less. 

The climate is very healthy ; neither fever, ague, nor any 
intertropical disease being known. In the hottest situations 
on the leeward side, the climate is slightly enervating : yet 
even there, white men pursue their out of door labours at all 
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seasons^ and all hours of the day, without the slightest risk. 
Hills rise in every point, close by the sea-shore, and an 
elevation of 300 feet being gained, the atmosphere is cool and 
invigorating. Very little rain falls in the lower grounds 
during the year ; and that little during the winter months, 
December to March, (months in which vegetation becomes 
the more luxuriant) : but on the higher hills many showers 
at all times fall ; and the valleys are watered by never failing 
streams, having their sources high up in these hills. 

The scenery varies from the soft beauty of the vallies, 
where the cocoa palm, the citron, the orange and the banana 
grow luxuriantly, to the wild desolation of the mountains of 
Owhyhee, whose volcanic summits are 17,000 feet in height. 
A wide range in which are included, in a small space, greater 
variations of scene, of climate, and productions than are to be 
found in the whole continent of Europe. 

" Fair clime I where every season smiles 
Benignant o'er those blessed isles ; 
There mildly dimpling, ocean's cheek 
Reflects the tint of many a peak, 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave, 
These Edens of the western wave." 
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CHAPTER II. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS AS A NAVAL 
STATION AS A COMMERCIAL DEPOT ISTHMUS OF PA- 
NAMA — STEAM IN THE PACIFIC TRADE OF MEXICO — 

CALIFORNIA — THE OREGON — NORTH-WEST COAST OF AME- 
RICA THE WHALE FISHERY. 

The favourable geographical position of the Sandwich 
Islands will be seen by a glance at the map. 

They are situated in the centre of the North Pacific; 
and are^ nearly equidistant from Central America, Mexico, 
the Oregon, British and Russian America, the Aleutian 
Islands, Kamschatka, Japan, and China. The navigation 
in approaching them is safe, for there are few reefs or islands 
within several hundred miles. 

But the full value of their situation cannot be appreciated 
without taking into consideration two events, which it re- 
quires no sanguine imagination to believe, will take place 
within the next ten years : the opening of a canal through 
the Isthmus of Panama ; and the simplification of the steam 
engine, whereby the present large expenditure of coals will 
be avoided, and the Pacific Ocean, — that for which steam is 
so peculiarly adapted — traversed by vessels making, with the 
aid of that wonderful agent, straight passages from point to 
point, instead of, as now, freuqently sailing double distances 
to dodge the trade winds. 

Then the Sandwich Islands will be the depot, and resting 
point for the great traffic between North and South America, 
both from the east and west coasts, and China and the East 
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Indies. They are, from their situation, the key to this trade : 
they are also the key to the great whale-fishery of the North • 
em Pacific. Hence their great vcdue as a naval station : and 
this value is much increased by the existence, on Vancou- 
ver's Island, situated on the north-west coast, and within ten 
days' sail, of coal mines of great richness. 

The opening of the Panama Isthmus will obviate the single 
disadvantage of the Islands — their distance from Europe, 
and the east coast of America, by the route of Cape Horn. But 
the length and difficulty even of that voyage, are, I think, 
generally over-rated. The voyage out may be calculated at five 
months, and coming back at 4^ months; the Falkland Islands 
lie just half-way, and in the track ; and the dangers of Cape 
Horn, the seaman's dread in last century, are now faced at 
all seasons of the year. This voyage is but very little longer 
than that to New Zealand ; and, it will have been observed, 
that, even now, a communication exists by which letters, and 
passengers who are indifferent to a little fatigue, are crossed 
over in three months. 

But, even before these improvements are effected, the 
Sandwich Islands are of great value as a depot for the com- 
merce of Western North America; and still more for the 
whale-fishery* 

The imports of British goods into the Republic of Mexico, 
now, in a great measure, pass through its western ports — San 
Bias and Mazatlan : because, there, the facilities for contraband 
trade are much greater than on the eastern side, where the 
doings of the custom house are more narrowly watched. 
The imports from China all pass through this channel. 
But this trade is uncertain: the custom-house officers at 
times demand a larger share of the plunder than is usual ; 
they will always do a large stroke of business, that is, pass a 
valuable cargo — at a much lower per centage than a small 
consignment; and will even occasionally assume a virtue 
which they have not^-honesty, and refuse a composition.* 

---- ■■ — — ■ ■ — 

* Such an *' untoward event '' took place in the latter part of 
1841, and its result wa^ that ten or twelve vessels, with cargoes 
of the value of half a million, had to leave the coast. Several of 
these cargoes were deposited at the islands, waiting the time 

I 
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The res^ult is, that the trade of that coast is now a monopoly 
in the hands of a few large capitalista> and that the smaller 
dealers cannot make direct importations from Europe and 
China ; but they woMld gladly make voyages to the Islands to 
purchase British and Chineae goods, were they assured of a 
supply. 

The trade of California — the iK>rth-westem province of 
Mexico — ^is, already, partly carried on by traders residing at 
the islands, its natural dep6t. It consists of hides, tallow, 
and a few furs ; and its annual amount is about 100,000/. — 
(paid for, almost entirely, in woollens and cottons) which will 
rapidly increase, as a greater intercourse with more ener- 
getic men teaches the careless Californians a more profitable 
management of their herds. 

The Oregon country is, as already stated, fast filling up ; 
and wiU soon have abundance of flour, beef, and other pro* 
visions, to exchange for cottons and woollens from England, 
teas from China, and sugar of Polynesian growth. Of this 
trade Honolulu will be the entrepot. 

The country north of the Columbia would, it is under- 
stood, be relinquished to Great Britain by the executive of 
the United States, in return for an acknowledgment of their 
exclusive right to the territory lying south of that river. 
This region— which, it is rightly remarked in a late number 
of the Edinburgh Review, ^' is the last corner of the earth 
left free for the occupation of a civilized race " — at present 
prepuces nothing to the general wealth, save furs to the 
value of about 25,000/. per annum, collected by theHudr 
son's Bay Company. There is little of it fit for agricultural 
purposes, except the two large islands, Vancouver's and 
Queen Charlotte's, which I believe are well adapted for cul- 
tivation ; but its rivers teem with salmon, its forests contain 
an unlimited supply of spars of the largest size and most 
admirable quality, while it is said to possess mineral riches of 
great value; a valuable field for commercial enterprize, of 
which the Islands would be the point d'appui. 

when the administrador*s stern resolve could be shaken by a few 
extra doubloons. 
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Such> also^ they would become^ if English enterprize and 
capital were introduced, to adventures to the numerous small 
islands scattered over the Pacific, where pearl-shells are abun- 
dant; beche-Ia-mar (an article much in request in China), 
easily collected and prepared ; and where forests^ of cocoa-nut 
trees afford the means of manufacturing the valuable oil, of 
which the consumption in England is yearly increasing: such 
adventures were formerly carried on, and the islanders are 
ever eager to engage in them, and well adapted for their 
labours. 

The groups of Polynesia, situated in the Southern Pacific, 
have all valuable resources ; and although they lie pearer to 
the civilized world than the Sandwich Islands group — while 
the present circuitous route is followed — it is probable that, 
as it is the farthest advanced in civilization, it would become 
the channel of intercourse between the other Islands and 
Europe. 

The number of vessels fitted out from England for the 
whale-fishing of the Pacific was, in 1820, 140; while at 
present there are not more than 70 ; the Americans having at 
least 400 vessels profitably employed in this trade. 

Say, about 24,500 tons British shipping, and 2,100 seamen. 
130,000 „ American ditto 12,000 „ 

This disproportion is but slightly altered by the vessels fitted 
out from British colonies. 

The protection to British fishing-vessels was, up to Jjtly, 
1843, no less than 26/. 12s. per ton on all oils; and is now 
15Z. 15s, on spermaceti oil, and 6/. 6s. on black oil. Yet 
there is a falling off in their number of one-half during the 
last twenty years, while the American vessels have increased 
in a greater ratio. 

It would be easy to detail the causes of the greater success 
of the Americans in conducting this profitable trade ; among 
the more prominent of which are, the greater sobriety of the 
officers, and the superior character of the crews; both which 
^—recommendations in any trade — are indispensable in the 
prosecution of this one. 

Numerous are the complaints made by British shipowners* 
of the depressed state of British shipping: here is a most 

I 2 
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profitable branch of business fallen into the hands of their 
American rivals. 

The London shipowners, engaged in this trade, fully 
aware of the advantages to be derived from the occupation, by 
Great Britain, of the Sandwich Islands, — ^have made a repre- 
sentation to the Government urging the necessity of such 
occupation ; and several of them are ready, at once, should 
that measure be announced^ to make Honolulu the dep6t for 
their vessels* To point out the advantages which they would 
thence derive, it will merely be necessary to state what is the 
present mode of conducting this trade. 

A South Sea whaler leaves the London Docks with stores 
and provisions for a voyage of three to four years' duration ; 
her officers and crew are engaged for that period — their wages 
depending solely on the success of the voyage — the quantity 
of oil taken. The master is under no control after he leaves 
the Downs ; goes where he chooses ; calls at such ports as 
suite his pleasure, and remains there as long as suits his con- 
venience. The officers (including the master) are selected prin- 
cipally for their personal skill in the capture of the whale ; they> 
often, have none of the moral qualities necessary for command. 
The crew is, generally, a mixture of indifferent sailors and 
worse landsmen, *' the cankers of a calm world, and a long 
peace." While the voyage is successful everything perhaps 
goes on smoothly ; but very few months of ill luck, and con- 
sequent inaction, causes every kind of disorder ; indeed, the 
insubordination of the crews, and want of concord among the 
officers, are the greatest impediments to this pursuit. 

This would be, in a great degree, remedied by employing 
islanders as part of the crew. Many of them are, al- 
ready, good seamen and practised whalers, and they are all 
apt to learn, are cheerful and contented ; and, almost inva- 
riably, stick by the officers in case of any disturbance on 
board. 

The loss of interest on the ships' stores and take of oil 
amounts to a considerable sum ; still heavier is the insurance, 
thereon ; and greater still the annual loss by leakage of the 
oil, a large part of which is by the present system necessarily 
two and even three years in cask. On the seventy vessels 
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now engaged in the trade, I do not over-estimate at .70,000/. 
sterling, the interest, insurance, and leakage, which might be 
saved by a system of, annually, sending out supplies, and 
freighting home the oil. 

The islands are directly in the centre of the best whaling 
grounds—" the Line,'' " Japan," and the •* North West :" 
and, were they under the British flag, I venture to say that, 
in less than five years, they would form the dep6t and start- 
ing point for 200 sail of British shipping, which would col- 
lect, from the finny monsters of the deep, spoils to the annual 
value of little less than two millions sterling. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INTERNAL RESOURCES — BOIL, CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS — 
CULTIVATION OF SUGAR — ADAPTATION OF THE NATIVES 
FOR LABOUR — THEIR INTELLIGENCE AND ENTERPRIZE — 
ADVANTAGES FOR BRITISH EMIGRANTS — EXPORTS — KING 
AND CHIEFS HOW TO BE PROVIDED FOR — FACILITY OF 

TRANSFORMATION INTO A BRITISH COLONY RESULT OF 

SUCH TRANSFORMATION. 

The importance of the Sandwich Islands as a naval station 
and commercial entrepot^ which I have endeavoured to point 
out in the last chapter, would be sufficient to make them of 
great value to a maritime power and manufacturing country, 
were they barren as St. Helena or the Bermudas. Barren 
they are not ; on the contrary, they offer great advantages 
for cultivation. 

Their area, as already stated, is about 8000 square 
miles. Of this I estimate that one-third consists of high 
mountains and volcanic remains, or is covered with almost 
impenetrable forests; and, consequently, nearly valij^eless. 
One-third is hilly broken land, well covered with pasturage, 
and capable of supporting large herds of cattle, and flocks 
of sheep and goats, which, indeed, are already pastured 
thereon to a considerable extent. The remaining third is 
land admirably adapted for cultivation. One portion of 
this consists of valleys of rich mould, unsurpassed for 
fertility, watered by never-failing streams — where coffee, 
sugar-cane, and every tropical tree and plant, flourish luxu- 
riantly. The other portion consists of flats situated at dif- 
ferent elevations : some at a slight elevation above the sea. 
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with ample facilities for irrigation, where cotton and indigo 
can be cultivated to great advantage; others, at elevations 
varying from 1000 to 4000 feet, where every species of grain 
and vegetable belonging to the temperate region can be pro- 
duced in the utmost profusion, yielding two crops in* the 
year, and at each returns of one-hundred-fold. 

The salubrity of the climate (the result of insular situation 
in the vast Pacific^ far from the continents) permits the 
active labours, in tropical agriculture, of white men ; an ad- 
vantage possessed by no other country in the world. 

Sugar is an article of necessity in Britain, yet the 
British colonies, including India, supply no more now than 
they did twenty years ago; and the strong feeling of the 
people of England on the subject of slavery, renders them 
averse to such a reduction of duty as would admit slave- 
grown sugar to supply a deficiency, which must be ac^ 
knowledged to exist, when it is seen that consumption of this 
necessary has not advanced with increasing population. 

The Sandwich Islands (and some of the other groups of 
Polynesia) are fields whence Britain might derive a lurgo 
supply. The Cane is indigenous, which, of itself, proves an 
adaptation of soil and climate for its advantageous culture. 
The cultivation has been already successfully carried into 
practice : not less thati 1000 tons of sugar and molasses were 
produced during the year 1842 ; And so well has the experi- 
ment answered, that the principal planters, Messrs* Ladd 
and Co. — ^notwithstanding disadvantages under which they 
laboured, from want of capital and credit, and entire inexpe^ 
rience in the culture-^were able to offer their sugar for sale 
at 12/. p» ton. 

Labourers are already on the spot, eager to be em- 
ployed. Among the natives there are many individuals of 
considerable intelligence; and their enterprize cannot be 
doubted, when we call to mind their bold voyage to the New 
Hebrides, alluded to in the Second Chapter, and know that 
they are still ever eager to embark in whaling-vessels, and 
to take service od California and the North- West Coast. In 
truth the Sandwich Islanders are a manly race, with great 
acuteness and much disposition to follow the example, and 
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much aptitude to acquire the habits and trades of white 
men. 

To convert them into valuable colonists, and their country 
into a valuable colony, sending to England and the Austral- 
asian Colonies 40,000 tons of sugar per annum, to be paid 
for solely in manufactures, requires the efforts of no gigantic 
company, chartered by the State, and sending out a popu- 
lation, en masse, to a country (New Zealand), where at least 
equal labour is required to provide the means of living as in 
Britain itself-*-but simply requires the fiat of the British 
Government, that the British flag (now flying) shall not be 
hauled down ; consequent on which would be the introduc* 
tion of some of the superfluous capital of England, and the 
emigration of a few hundreds of her enterprizing sons. 

For the emigration of the class which in England is the 
most overstocked, yet the most easily removed to a foreign 
country — ^young men of education and a little capital — these 
islands would offer the greatest advantages. Such emigrants 
would arrive in a country which has, in many respects, made 
considerable advances in civilization : where their lives and 
property would be in perfect security ; where roads have been 
formed, rough, it is true, but in a climate where heavy rains 
are unfrequent, easily kept in repair and improved ; where 
cattle, horses, pigs, goats, sheep, and poultry are already 
numerous, and sold at a cheap rate ; where the fruits of the 
earth, those belonging to a tropical, as well as those generally 
found in a temperate region, are produced, in the greatest 
abundance, by the slightest exercise of industry ; where, in 
short, the advantages of a tropical and a temperate situation 
are combined — ^luxuriance of vegetation, and absence of 
disease ; where there are no thick forests to be cleared away 
previous to cultivation ; no parching summer droughts to be 
feared ; and no long and inclement winters to be provided 
against. 

Other sources of export than those already alluded to 
have also been partially developed. 

To whaling vessels large quantities of fresh provisions and 
vegetables are, annually, supplied, (equal to the food of 4000 
men for three months,) producing a. return of at least 6000/. 
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per annum, and this without having a perceptible effect on 
supply and prices to residents. 

HideSy from the wild cattle of the mountains of Owhyhee, 
and from the tame herds of the other islands, and goat skins 
from the numerous flocks browsing on the hill sides, form an- 
other article of export. 

Forests of the candle^nut-tree {Aleurites triloba) furnish 
nuts, whence an oil, equal for most purposes to linseed oil, is 
expressed. The Palma ChrUti gives castor oil of the finest 
quality; mustard-seed is easily collected; and arrow-root is 
very abundant. 

The sandal-wood, once nearly extirpated, is fast growing 
up again — being tabooed. Woods, of unrivalled beauty for 
cabinet work, are found in the mountain forests ; which, also, 
contain trees furnishing timber equal for ship-building to oak, 
and barks of much value for tanning and dyeing. 

An American on Atooi has a flourishing silk-making esta- 
blishment ; the worms thriving well, and the mulberry trees 
sending forth leaves at all seasons. 

Salt, produced by the evaporation of a lake having a sub- 
terraneous connection with the ocean, is collected in immense 
quantities on the Island of Woahoo. 

It is not my province to discuss the question, as to how 
far the native King and Chiefs would, under British rule, 
have a right to the property of the soil. If the same princi- 
ple enunciated in the case 'of New Zealand, were followed 
out at the Sandwich Islands: '^That the natives possess no 
other right in the country which they inhabit than that of 
mere occupation, until they have become so far civilized as to 
put the soil to its proper use — that of cultivation " — they 
would have a right to little beyond the ground, on which 
their houses stand, and their Kalo patches, as almost all the 
other cultivation has been done by the exertions of white men 
(albeit they have been much obstructed). Still less is it my 
province, here, to discuss the best modes to be adopted, for 
calling into play the resources of the country, and for the 
management of its affairs ; but I shall remark, that my per- 
sonal knowledge of the character of the King and 
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Chiefs, leads me to the conviction, that to them the exhU 
bition of a few courtesies — such as salutes and public re- 
ceptions — together with a very small amount of annual 
pensions (certainly not more than 50007. would be required) 
— would be infinitely more advantageous and more accjept- 
able, than the continuance of functions which they are quite 
unable to perform, and which, as the king acknowledged, are 
fotama ha — very heavy — upon them. 

To the British nation the establishment of this colony 
could occasion little expense. Its present revenue would cover 
the expenses of civil government ; its defence would require 
but the occasional presence of one or two vessels of war ; roads 
and bridges there are, already, to a considerable extent; and 
the proximity to the ocean of the richest land, renders great 
works of that kind quite unnecessary; government buildings 
nearly adequate already exist, and those still required could 
be erected much more cheaply than in England. 

Meares, an intelligent trader who visited the Group more 
than half a century ago, expresses, in his narrative, a hope 
that '^ one day half a million of human beings inhabiting 
these islands may be ranked among the civilized subjects of 
the British empire." I am no visionary ; on the contrary, 
my tendency of mind is to over-rate difficulties ; but I firmly 
believe that the ratification of the proceedings, narrated in the 
foregoing pages, of which Lord George Paulet nobly took the 
responsibility, and in which I was an humble but disinte- 
rested and zealous actor — would lead to the fulfilment, within 
a very short space of time, of Captain Meares' patriotic and 
philanthropic aspiration. 

'* The uttermost parts of the earth are our inheritance ; let 
us not throw it away in mere supineness, or in deference 
to the wise conclusions of those sages of the discouraging 
school, who, had they been listened to, would have checked, 
one by one, all the enterprizes which have changed the face 
of the world in the last thirty years." 

Ross-shire^ September ^ 1843. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since writing the foregoing pages, I have observed it an- 
nounced in the Times, that ** measures have been taken by 
the British Government^ and adopted by France and the 
United States, for placing the neutrality and independence of 
the Sandwich Islands beyond the reach of intrigue or 
violence." 

Truly! Lord Aberdeen has achieved a triumph in diplo- 
macy! He has induced France and the United States to 
sanction his giving away an important British possession. 
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This small, but interesting and (from its situation) valuable, group 
of Islands, lies in lat. 27 deg. N., long. 146 deg. E., — within 600 
miles of the city of Jedo in Japan, and contiguous to the great 
spermaceti-whaling ground, on which 200 sail of vessels cruize 
during the summer months. 

It appertains to Great Britain, having been first discovered by 
an English whaling- vessel in 1825, and formally taken possession 
of by Captain Beechey, of her Majesty's ship Blossom^ in 1827. 
Fortunately there are no " native princes " to whom its govern- 
ment can be given^up, for there are no traces that it has ever been 
inhabited previous to this discovery. 

Its size does not exceed 250 square miles, but its geographical 
situation — so near to Japan, that mysterious empire, of which the 
trade will one day be of immense value — makes it of much im^ 
portance ; and it it is admirably fitted to be the dep6t for the 
British whaling trade. 

Its climate is excellent; its soil rich and productive; and it 
has an excellent harbour, well fitted for the site of a commercial 
city. 

In 1830 it was colonized by two white men of the names of 
Mazarro and Millichamp ; who having expressed to Mr. Charlton, 
the British Consul at the Sandwich Islands, their wish to settle on 
some uninhabited island, were recommended by him to go to this 
group, of the discovery of which he had recently been informed. 
They took with them a few islanders, some live stock, and seeds ; 
and landing at Port Lloyd, hoisted' an English flag, which had 
been given to them by Mr. Charlton. 

The little settlement has been repeatedly visited, since that 
period, by whaling vessels, and once by one of her Majesty's ves- 
sels from the Chinese squadron. Mr. Millichamp returned to 
England, and Mr. Mazarro, anxious to get additional settlers or 
labourers (the whole population being only about twenty), came to 
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the Sandwich Islands, in the autumn of 1842, in an English 
whaling vessel. 

He described his little settlement as flourishing ; that he had 
abandance of hogs, goats, and a few cattle; that he raised Indian 
corn, and many vegetables ; and that he had all kinds of tropical 
fruits. In fact, that he could supply fresh provisions and vegeta^ 
bles to forty vessels annually. 

Many natives of the Sandwich Islands would gladly have ac- 
companied him, but the Government prevented llieir emigrating, 
without his making a heavy payment for each. This, of course, 
he could not do ; find he took his passage back in an American 
whaler, intending to take natives from the Island of Ascension 
(lat. 8 deg. N.» 159 deg. £.) 

Mr. Mazarro, who, in virtue of his first arrival, receives the 
appellation of Governor, finds the task of governing even this 
little colony no easy matter. He applied to me for assistance in 
this task, and thankfully received the following document : — 

'' I hereby certify that Mr. Matteo Mazarro was one of the 
original leaders of the expedition fitted out from this port, under 
the protection of Richard Charlton, Esq., her Majesty^s Consul, to 
colonize the Bonin Islands ; and I would intimate to the masters of 
all whaling vessels, touching at that group,, that the said Mazarro 
is a sober and discreet man, and recommend them to support him 
by all means in their power against the troublers of the peace of 
that distant settlement ; recommending also to the settlers to' 
receive Mr. Mazarro as their head, until some officer directly 
appointed by her Britannic Majesty is placed over them. 
** Given under my hand and seal of office, at the British Consulate, 

Woahoo, Sandwich Islands, this 27th day of December, 1842. 

" Alex*. Simpson, 
/T ^\ H. B. Majesty's Acting Consul 

V*^- ^v for the Sandwich Islands." 



** God save the Queen. 
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A smaH body of enterprizing emigrants would find this group a 
most admirable place for settlement ; indeed its colonization I con- 
sider to be a national object. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE 
AUTHOR, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE SERVICES OF HIS LATE 
BROTHER, THOBIAS SIKPSON, THE ARCTIC DISCOVERER. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peely Bart.^ Pint Lord of 

the Treasury, 

The Memorial of Alexander Simpeon : 

Showethy 

That your Memorialist is the only brother of the late Thomas 
SimpsoDy who, in conjunction with Mr. Peter Warren Dease, con- 
ducted the expedition fitted out in the year 1836, by the Hudson's 
Bay Ck>mpanyy for exploring the Northern Coast of America. 

That the said Expedition was occupied in that service for the 
space of three years, during which period, exposed to dangers and 
difficulties of no ordinary kind, it traced the Arctic Coast of Ame- 
rica from the mouth of the Mackenzie River to Point Barrow, and 
from the mouth of the Coppermine River to the Ghilf of Boothia ; 
thus solving the grand problem which had engaged the attention 
of the worid for three centuries — that there exists a passage be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

That your Memorialist refers to a letter addressed, on the 22nd 
April, 1840, by Sir J. Henry Pelly, Governor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, to Lord John Russell, then Colonial Secretary, and to 
the Narrative of the Expedition recently published, for proof of the 
foct, that it was by his brother's exertions that this result — so in- 
teresting to science, and so honourable to Great Britain — ^was 
attained. 

That your Memorialist's Brother volunteered to conduct another 
Expedition to survey the North-eastern Angle of America, fttmi 
Back's Fish River on the Arctic Coast, to Wager River on the 
Coast of Hudson's Bay; but that his untimely death prevented 
his entering on that service. 

That her Majesty's Government announced, in the year 1840, 
(the year in which his death took place,) its intention of granting 
to the said Thomas Simpson a pension of one hundred pounds ster^ 
ling per annum. 
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That your Memorialist ventures to hope that the services ren- 
dered to geographical science by his said Brother will appear to 
you to entitle his relatives to some provision from the State. 

That the said Thomas Simpson, conceiving that he had esta- 
blished a claim upon the State by his services in proving the 
existence of a North-west passages-did, by his last will, expressly 
bequeath such claim to your Memorialist. 

Wherefore your Memorialist prays that you will, considering 
these circumstances, advise her Majesty to bestow on your Memo- 
rialist any reward which his said Brother may have merited from 
the State by his arduous and successful labours. 

Alex^. Simpson. 

15, Arundel Street^ Strand^ August^ 1843. 



Whitehall, 30<A August, 1843. 
Sir, — I am desired by Sir Robert Peel to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the Memorial which you have addressed to him ; and to 
express his regret that it is not in his power to appropriate to your 
use any portioh of the very limited fund placed by Parliament 
under the control of the Grown, for the reward of eminent public 
service. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. H. St£V£NSON. 

Alex. Simpson, Esq. 



London, September Sth, 1843. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the letter of Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson, in which he (is directed by you, -— in reply to my Memo- 
rial having reference to the services of my Brother,-^to express 
your r^et that it is not in your power to appropriate to my use 
any portion of the very limited fund placed by Parliament under 
the control of the Grown for the reward of eminent public service. 

In the case of my Brother it will hardly be doubted that eminent 
public service was rendered : and his early death— 'the consequence 
of that service— would not, I feel well assured, be considered by the 
Queen of England and by the English nation, as cancelling all 
claims on their gratitude and generosity. 



COBBPSPQNOBMCE WITH SIR R. PEEL. 

The surrey of ibk Arc|ic coast ^f Ameri^, w|th tbe viev of 
theceby naceirt^imng fhe existence of a passage between tbe Atlao- 
tic and Pacific Oceana, was the sole object of two eipeditkms 
fitted out by tbe British OoYernment, i|nd becapie the ol)|iect of an 
expeditioUy supported priDcipally by the British public. Although 
neither succeeded iu their object, yet the country was convinced 
that every exertion had been made by the distinguished o£EUsers 
who cof^mapded tlie expeditions, and saw with pleaeure that 
ptomotiooy and employ paents and titles, were conferred upon them* 
This object was fully attained through my brother's exertions; 
and the claims which he thereby establisl^ qn bis country, his 
death did not abrogate. 

I have the honour to be, Sirt 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Alex^ Simpsok. 

The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 



London : Printed hj S^rawASj and Mub».at» Old B«il9y. 
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